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Norice.—With this week’s “Sprctator”’ is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—= 


NGLAND has sustained a great loss this week, Tennyson 
(in law, Lord Tennyson) having passed away at 1.30 
onthe morning of Thursday. He had been ailing for some 
days at Aldworth, when he was attacked on September 28th 
by influenza, complicated, as soon appeared, by gout, and by 
the yet more formidable disease, extreme old age. Towards 
the last, especially, he was free from suffering, smiled at his 
friends, and died as he had hoped to die, in peace, in “ such a 
tide as moving seems asleep, too full for sound or foam.” It 
is strangely characteristic of the age that Sir Andrew Clarke 
describes the poet’s death as the “ most glorious” he had ever 
seen, not apparently for anything he said or did or felt, but 
because of the exquisite picture it afforded. “In all my 
experience I have never witnessed anything more glorious. 
There were no artificial lights in the chamber, and all was 
in darkness, save for the silvery light of the moon at its full. 
The soft beams of light fell upon the bed and played upon 
the features of the dying poet like a halo of Rembrandt.” 
Tennyson was eighty-three, having been born on August 5th, 
1809, and he had helped to irradiate English thought for sixty- 
two years, his first volume of poems having been published in 
1830. He was not recognised, however, as a poet of grand 
promise until his second volume appeared, in 1832, and it was 
not till 1850 that “In Memoriam” raised his fame to its 
zenith, and almost extinguished criticism. To-day his death 
leaves a void in the hearts as well as the minds of all who can 
appreciate wise thought, keen insight, and exquisite fancy, all 
conveyed in verse perfect in form, and almost overpowering 
in the strength and sweetness of its melody. He will be buried, 
of course, in Westminster Abbey. 











M. Renan, the Voltaire sucré of modern France, died on 
Sunday. Possessed of a kindly heart, a clear, though thin, 
intellect, and an exquisite style, he did throughout life what 
in him lay to smile away Christianity. We have given an esti- 
mate of his work elsewhere, and need only add here that the 
Government proposes to give him a national funeral as “ one 
of the glories of France.” 


The Cabinet has decided to continue the subsidy allowed 
to the British East Africa Company until March 31st, 1893, 
and implicitly, therefore, to take the opinion of Parliament 
before Uganda is evacuated. The decision was announced 
to the Company by Lord Rosebery in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 30th, in which his Lordship states that the Government 
“adhere in principle” to the evacuation sanctioned by their 





respect to future measures. The Directors of the Com- 
pany have accepted these terms. It is supposed that the 
Government will replace Captain Lugard by a “ Commis- 
sioner;” and we are unable to believe that the Scotch, the 
religious bodies, and the friends of expansion, acting together, 
will permit the evacuation. The only gain would be a small 
pecuniary saving, while the loss would include politically the 
control of the South African Lakes, one of the finest positions 
for dominating savagery, and morally a base desertion of a 
great body of Negro converts, most of whom, of course, are 
no better than converted Franks were, but some of whom have 
faced martyrdom for the faith. Uganda, it is said, if evacuated, 
will be seized by Germany, and though we do not believe it, 
we hope it heartily. 


The French Mission to Fez is meeting with treatment very 
similar to that encountered by the English. A Reuter’s tele- 
gram from Tangier, dated Tuesday, states that the French Mis- 
sion was not furnished with the usual supplies by the Governor, 
nor were the customary greetings exchanged, and that there- 
upon Count D’Aubigny made a formal protest, and demanded 
the punishment of the Governor. The Sultan promised to do 
this, but did nothing, in spite of the Minister’s declaration that 
he could not pay his respects to the Sultan while the Governor 
remained unpunished. The reception by the Sultan has thus 
been indefinitely postponed, and meantime the Moorish 
officials have refused to visit the French Envoy. The Sultan, 
it is clear, holds to his old policy. Morocco, he says, is a 
beautiful maiden with many suitors. Her only safety is to be 
equally disagreeable to all of them. In this way, none of them 
are offended in the way they would be were one of them to be 
specially favoured. It will be very curious to see what will be 
Count D’Aubigny’s next move. He can hardly return to 
Tangier without seeing the Sultan. 


We do not like the news from the Black Mountain. Sir 
W. Lockhart’s force reached Baio, the centre stronghold of 
the turbulent tribes, on Thursday, but found no one there. 
The fighting men have declined the combat, and have retreated 
into the recesses of the hills, from which they will return as 
soon as the Expedition retires, rebuild their fort, or construct 
a small Plevna, and recommence harassing their neighbours. 
They are governed bya chief, Hashim Ali, who claims magical 
powers, and who has certainly intelligence. He has perceived 
that the way to become formidable is to avoid fighting, to throw 
the cost and trouble of expeditions on the British, and to return 
only after their departure. Beyond destroying a few huts, 
and a hill-fort or two, we can, under the circumstances, do 
nothing, for we cannot post troops on every hill-top, or pay 
for the endless mileage of hill-road such a policy would 
require. We shall have to give the chiefs allowances, which 
is not a noble policy, and besides, strengthens their hands. 

The weak point of the French Republic is again becoming 
apparent. The Times correspondent warns Europe that 
£3,240,000 of supplementary credits in excess of the Budget 
have already been voted; while the revenue is already 
£1,200,000 below the official calculation. The Budget Com- 
mittee is, therefore, already talking of a deficit, and the 
necessity of economies, which it is almost certain will not 
be made. France, therefore, is in precisely the same trouble 
as Germany, to the confusion of the older Radicals. They 
used to argue that waste was the peculiar temptation of 


| Monarchies and Oligarchies, and that, when the people ruled, 
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they would soon reduce the taxes; whereas it appears from 
the facts that Republics in France, North America, and 
South America, are all alike extravagant. The old reasoners 
forgot the cardinal vice of democracies,—their tendency to 
impatience. Everything must be done in France at once—the 
reorganisation of the Army, the multiplication of roads, the 
education of the people in splendid school buildings—and so 
the Treasury is crushed. At this moment, the only Treasury 
on the Continent which is really full is that of Austria- 
Hungary, and that great State, however it may be defined, is 
certainly not a democratic Republic. 





On Monday, the Emperor of Austria delivered his usual 
address to the Delegations. Its tone was hopeful and pacific 
to a degree, which is said to have agreeably surprised the 
Delegates. The Empire's relations with all Foreign Powers 
had remained friendly, and “our trustful co-operation with 
the Empires allied to us still preserves its beneficial and 
peace-maintaining effect.” The need of tranquillity felt by 
the peoples exercises a moderating influence in Foreign affairs, 
—a phrase which is regarded as meaning that the cholera and 
the famine have assured the quiescence of Russia. The 
Emperor went on to announce the inevitable increase in the 
War Budget. “The increase which had occurred related to 
demands which had previously been postponed for financial 
considerations, but which were now absolutely necessary for 
the progressive strengthening and the technical improvement 
of the defensive power of the country.” The speech ended 
with a statement as to the steady economic improvement that 
is taking place in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Count Kalnoky’s speech in the Budget Committee of the 
Austrian Delegation, produced by the hostile questions of the 
young Czech delegate, Dr. Eym, was a sort of commentary on 
the Emperor’s speech, and insisted, in the strongest possible 
terms, on the pacific condition of Europe. Dr. Eym’s ques- 
tions, which related to the supposed secret clauses in the 
Austro-German Treaty, and to the terms of the Italian 
Treaties, which have never been published—probably because 
they contain military stipulations which might seem deroga- 
tory to the pride of Italy—were intended to suggest that 
Austria-Hungary should ally herself with Russia, and cease to 
act as cat’s-paw to the Prussians. They ended with the threat 
that “to ignore the distrust felt by the Czechs in the Triple 
Alliance would be dangerous, because, in critical moments, 
historic necessities are stronger than Alliances,”’—that is, Dr. 
Eym inferred that Bohemia would join Russia against Austria 
if it came to war between the Czar and the Triple Alliance. 
That is, of course, nonsense, for the Czechs do not want to 
be treated as Russia treats her subjects, but only to nurse a 
grievance—Irish fashion ; and Count Kalnoky showed his good 
sense by not taking matters too seriously, and by merely 
remarking that no one nationality, and that the smallest in 
an Empire of forty millions, could dictate on questions of 
Foreign policy. The pacific assurances given by Count 
Kalnoky we have dwelt on elsewhere, and will only note here 
that, in mentioning the change of Ministry in England, he 
professed his conviction that our policy would undergo “no 
material change in the immediate future.” 





The Church Congress met this year on Tuesday, at Folke- 
stone, evidently with two ideas on its conscience,—to express, 
so far as possible, the unity of all who believe in Christ, and 
to manifest greater sympathy with the industrial life of the 
people. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is President this 
year, was received by the leading Nonconformist Minister 
with an address of welcome, and replied in a speech in which 
his gratitude was expressed with genuine cordiality. In his 
address, the Archbishop defined the attitude of the Church 
towards science as one of “expectation,” but his evident pre- 
occupation was her position towards the industrial classes, 
which also was the main subject of the first day’s debates. 
He had not himself much guidance to give, dwelling too 
much on the “unity” of Capital and Labour, which the 
workers just now deny; but the discussion was, on the 
whole, temperate and useful. Alderman Phillips stated 
strongly the readiness of working men to listen to the 
Church, if only she would aid them; but Mr. J. Mawdsley, 
Secretary to the Amalgamated Association of Operative 
Cotton Spinners—why not Spinners’ Union in brief ?— 
doubted this, and rather thought interference would be re- 











sented as impertinence. The action of the 

preceded by discussion, and discussion eee wd 
in the House of Commons if one-half its inten 4 " 
elected by workmen on Labour grounds. Canon sar 
Holland maintained that combination was entirely Chri — 
and that the Church, in supporting Trade-Unionism wale 
supporting the higher moral cause. Mr. BE, §. Snes : 
tested in favour of the neutrality of the clergy; and . 
Brassey pleaded for greater knowledge of industrial ie 

among ministers. On the second day, Canon G, J. Athitton 
maintained that the agricultural labourer was to be won “a 
“ showing sympathy ;” while Dr. Jessop held that the Church 
was too “fine, too timid, too lackadaisical,” and too litt] 

inclined to promote the rebuilding of hovels and the iatiies 
of parish halls. The Congress, in plain English, showed that 
ecclesiastics were eager, if they only knew how, to capture the 
rising power, but were doubtful how to begin, unless it were 
by showing “sympathy,” which with some means active 
alliance, and with others a rather vague spirit of kindliness 
They must devise some sort of Ten Commandments of 
philanthropy before they will put much bone into their 
exhortations. 





We do wish that those who attend this Congress next year 
with a view to the industrial discussion, would help to make up 
the general mind upon this question of “ promoting sociability.” 
The advanced clergy, like the Radicals, are all clear that 
uniting together is the great thing to promote, and would 
organise societies, open parish halls, and foster co-operative 
organisations. There is a strong feeling on the other side 
though it is a more silent one, that all these things end either 
in talk or in a diminution, rather than increase, of Christian 
influence among the men. Which side has the better basis in 
fact ? We should ourselves say that the good effect of talk was 
always overrated, talk rather putting out thinking; but still 
a Christian Church must always believe somewhat strongly in 
assemblages, and much more information is needed before a 
decision is arrived at. There is a tendency in the speakers at 
a Congress to state deductions rather than the facts below 
them, which is injurious, and which contrasts curiously with 
the methods adopted by lay societies. The speakers give 
their “testimony,” but they do not give their evidence; yet 
some of them, at least, must have quantities to produce. 


The Irish landlords, through the “ Landowners’ Convention,” 
indignantly deny that they are enforcing ejectments in order 
to embarrass the Government, a “malicious and untrue” story, 
which the Nationalist Press is spreading abroad. They accept 
Mr. Morley’s Commission, if it is an impartial one, and will 
give evidence before it, though they still consider its appoint- 
ment unnecessary. <A correspondent, signing himself “ M.P.,” 
defends Mr. Morley’s action against our condemnation on this 
very ground, that the landlords approve; but we cannot see 
that he makes out any case. Suppose the landlords approve; they 
have approved many blunders. We did not write in their 
interest, but in the interest of Ireland, which cannot be pros- 
perous unless property in land exists, and it does not exist if the 
State, in the last resort, will not assist eviction. The State 
might as well refuse to protect a bailiff who distrained for 
debt. We have fought against the English tenure of land in 
Ireland for thirty years, and care nothing about landlords, 
except as ordinary creditors; but we do care to see law in 
Treland made permanent and effective. It will be so in the 
end, when the peasants own the soil, but we protest against the 
State permitting anarchy meanwhile. Protect the tenant as 
much as you please, but the defaulter should have no more 
hope of State aid than a judgment debtor for millinery has in 
England. 


Mr. Courtney, speaking at an agricultural dinner at 
Liskeard on Tuesday, dealt with agricultural depression. 
Sir Stafford Northcote used to say that he was not sure that 
the time would not come when he would be the only Free- 
trader left in the House of Commons; but, in spite of the 
apparent reaction in favour of Protection, Mr. Courtney 
expressed his belief that the principle of Free-trade would 
prevail in England. “ It would be a singular commentary on 
the petition offered up day by day, ‘ Give us our daily bread,’ 
were they to add, ‘only not too cheap.’” Farmers must seek 
relief not in Protection, but in reduced rents, and must be 
less ready to offer too much for their farms. Landlords, too, 
should be careful not to accept as tenants m2n who proposed 
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ossible rents. To make the landlords more careful 
tenants, he would take away the power of distress, 

‘ch now inclined them to be careless. There is a good deal 
whic: th in this; but Mr. Courtney must not forget that in 
of a s where there is no law of distress, a deposit of rent 
peace is demanded, and that this often sucks up capital 
er ought to go into the land. 


to pay imp 
about their 


(Qn Monday Lord Houghton made his public entry into 
Dublin as Lord-Lieutenant. The ceremony, as usual, was 
imposing as a military pageant, and owing to the fact that 
Lord Houghton was a Home-rule Viceroy, the demeanour of 
the crowds of sightseers who occupied the streets was in no 
way hostile. It is to be noted, however, that in spite of 
the efforts of the Loyalist minority, the Dublin Corporation 
yefused to take any official notice of the ceremony, or to 
present an address to Mr. Gladstone’s nominee. All this 
mock Royal ceremonial that surrounds the Lord-Lieutenant 
is, in truth, very absurd and totally useless. It does not im- 
press the Irish, it is costly, and it is ridiculous. Hence, the 
sooner that “symbol of separation,” the Lord-Lieutenancy, 
is got rid of the better. If Lord Salisbury had not been a 
man disinclined to bold moves, it would not now be cumbering 


the earth. 








The cholera lingers in Hamburg, Paris, and St. Petersburg, 
and has broken out in a severe form in Buda-Pesth ; but it is, 
on the whole, declining fast with the increasing coldness of 
the weather. The panic is over nearly everywhere, and the 
more responsible officials are growing somewhat ashamed of 
it, The Imperial Chancellor of Germany, for instance, has 
addressed a letter to all the Federal Governments, urging 
them not to exaggerate the disinfecting precautions taken 
against goods from Hamburg. The citizens of Hamburg are 
now suffering more from their neighbours’ unreason than 
from disease. They cannot go anywhere, they cannot sell any- 
thing, their shipping trade is almost suspended, and there 
are no departures of immigrants from their ports. Thousands 
are near starvation, and Germany sends little help,—the 
Germans, in fact, regarding Hamburg as a pestilence-centre 
which has brought misfortune on the country, and deserves 
no help. They have not quite embraced the sanitary theory 
maintained by the crows and storks, that a sick bird should 
be pecked to death at once; but if the bird is of Hamburg, 
and is ill, they are not sorry to be at the expense of interment. 


The President of the Incorporated Law Society, Mr. Richard 
Pennington, delivered the annual address at Norwich on Tues- 
day. After announcing that the Society intended in future 
to teach, as well as examine, the articled clerks, the President 
inveighed against the proposal to appoint a Public Trustee, 
which he declared had “excited a feeling of opposition 
stronger, if possible, than that which was excited by the Land 
Transfer Bill.” The appointment of a Public Trustee would 
result in more officialism and more expense, and could only 
end in disappointment and failure. The profession would, 
perhaps, soon again hear of a Land Transfer Bill. It 
would be their duty to oppose it, though, if it were 
like the last, “there would be work enough for us 
all for a long time to come.” No doubt this was 
sincerely said, but laymen will find it difficult to believe 
that if,in the Colonies, Trusts can be put under a public 
trustee, and land transferred at a Registry for a few 
shillings, and in five minutes, there can be any insuperable 
obstacle to introducing these reforms into England. In truth, 
the solicitors instinctively hate all changes, for they generally 
end in reducing their fees. That is, no doubt, a rational 
ground for want of enthusiasm in law reform; but it should 
be met not by doing nothing, but by a reorganisation of the 
existing scale of solicitors’ charges. The President ended his 
address by a detailed criticism of the Judges’ Report. 


The London County Council, at its weekly meeting held on 
Tuesday, decided to purchase the North Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Company’s undertaking by a majority of 92 to 24. The 
Company owns forty-nine miles of lines, and its average 
earnings are £2,120 a mile, and it pays a dividend of 84 per 
cent. The Council, at the same time, rejected an amendment 
pledging themselves not to work the tramways, but to lease 
them to a Company. 








Mr. John Barns’s speech was the | 


most noticeable in the debate, for it showed how far the 
Progressists carry their tramway policy. After pointing 
out that the Glasgow Corporation had just taken the 
tramways into their own hands in order to get the 8 per 
cent. made by the Company to whom they had been leased, 
he declared that the Council should “acquire all the tram- 
ways in the Metropolis, and establish a uniform penny fare, 
accord humane treatment to the men, and become the medium 
for giving convenient traffic and vehicular accommodation to 
the people.” Thatisadream. No Municipality which deliber- 
ately pays more than the market rate of wage will serve the 
public so cheaply or so well as private enterprise,—unless, 
of course, there is a subsidy from the rates. It is true the 
Post-Office is fairly cheap, and not inefficient; but then, it 
notoriously buys its labour in the cheapest market, much to 
the scandal of the fair-wage dreamers. 


The Germans and Austrians are greatly interested in a 
riding contest between the cavalry officers of their respective 
armies. Some 141 German officers, and about half that 
number of Austrian officers, agreed to start from Vienna for 
Berlin, and from Berlin for Vienna, and do the distance in 
three days. Each officer was to ride one horse, which must 
be his own. Each Emperor gave a heavy prize—£1,000—and 
young officers of the highest rank in birth joined in the 
coutest, the list including a Prince Leopold of the Prussian 
House, Duke Gunther of the Bavarian House, and Count 
Stahremberg, who belongs to the mediatised family of Styria. 
The race began on Sunday, and ended practically on Wednes- 
day in favour of Count Stahremberg, Austrian, and Baron 
Reitzenstein, German, the former accomplishing the dis- 
tance in 71 hours 32 minutes. The sufferings of many 
horses from fatigue, and some men, were terrible, many horses 
dying on the road ; but as other horses came in in fair condition, 
the experiment can hardly be considered callously cruel. The 
general result seems to be that the Austrian officers are better 
mounted than the German, and that Hungarian horses are 
the hardiest on the Continent. The military staffs of Europe 
will consider both facts worth knowing, though the experi- 
ment would have thrown more light on future campaigns if 
French and Cossack officers had taken part in it. 


The Times of Tuesday gives an interesting account of the 
Bulgarian Exhibition at Philippopolis, which was lately opened 
by Prince Ferdinand. An old Turkish cemetery has been 
turned into a sort of public park, and here are exhibited in 
pretty chilets the various products of Bulgaria and of the 
Foreign countries represented. The show is, of course, on a 
small scale; but the marvel is that a people who fifteen years 
ago were serfs, crushed by a dominant Oriental Power, should 
have been able to organise anything so civilised as an Exhibi- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the Bulgarian Government 
brings up batches of peasants, a hundred or so at a time, and 
has them carefully taken over the Exhibition, thus ensuring 
its educational effect. The emergence of this new Switzer- 
land is certainly one of the most interesting and hopeful 
facts of modern history. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith writes an excellent letter to Tuesday’s 
Times in regard to the reception given at Toronto to Mr, 
Blake, the Canadian Home-ruler. He points out that the 
talk of the excellent results produced by Canadian Home-rule 
is entirely fallacious. The real Canadian analogy is the 
Province of Quebec. Quebec is an example of priestly rule, 
and she would soon show “the fate of a Protestant minority 
under the power of the priest ” were it not for the restraining 
power of the Dominion. “ Quebec also points to that which, 
through being economical, not political, is left out of sight in 
these political discussions, yet forms the radical cause of the 
land troubles and of all the troubles in Ireland,—an overgrown 
population in a country unable to feed it. The French in 
Quebec multiply under much the same influences as the Irish 
in Ireland, and Irish distress would have its counterpart in 
Quebec if there were not a ready outflow into the United 
States.” Mr. Goldwin Smith ends by pouring forth some of 
his forcible indignation on Mr. Frederic Harrison; but this 
is somewhat of a waste of energy. No one hasa right to 
treat Mr. Harrison as a politician quite seriously. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEATH OF TENNYSON. 


ge eng G is wanting in the sound of the world, for 

Tennyson is gone. He was part of the music of life 
throughout our period, audible in the silence of thought. 
It will be months, perhaps years, before those who now so 
deeply regret him, and that is all who are cultivated and who 
think in English, miss him as they should, or recognise 
fully what it has been to this generation to possess among 
them a poet who to all the higher thoughts that rose 
among them could give in words, whose melody was of 
itself a satisfying luxury, a full expression and embodi- 
ment. This is, of all the ages, the most articulate age, but 
it wants to say so much, that its thoughts are often 
huddled, and even when the dominant one shakes itself 
clear, the words which convey it are constantly inadequate, 
confused, too strong, or too weak. It was Tennyson’s 
first faculty that in him was no inadequacy, that whether 
he uttered the thoughts of his own soul, or those 
lying dormant in a nation, or those which were only 
dimly felt by a few, whether he solved psychological 
problems or described natural scenery, he never left 
disappointment behind, never excited a wish that thought 
or words or music had been more adequate to the 
provocation. The sense of satisfaction, of content, of 
the enjoyment of perfection of its kind, was always there, 
and that though the motives of utterance were infinitely 
varied. No man, for instance, ever expressed a general 
mental mood as Tennyson expressed, in lines that are 
almost harmony itself, the true impulse of English 
cultivated scepticism, so separate in the world, the impulse 
which reflects and doubts or denies, and yet through 
it all “faintly trusts the larger hope.” That mood, 
which has lasted a generation, and modified men’s very 
faces, is so complex that it seems indefinable, inexpressible, 
a shimmer over the water rather than a scene, and, 
accordingly, great artists in prose have failed, as George 
Eliot, for example, has failed to convey its precise mean- 
ing; but Tennyson, in but a page or two, has rendered 
it for us, and for the world to follow us, in all its fullness. 
He, and he alone, has graven in words the true but 
inarticulate thought with which Englishmen meet death, 
the way in which they hope to “pass the bar.” Or 
take the passion of friendship, which Englishmen feel, 
but never express in words ; was it ever so satisfyingly 
articulate, yet not overstrained, glowing, yet reticent 
as the people who feel it, as Tennyson sung it out in exqui- 
site music over the grave of his friend Arthur Hallam ? 
Or love, the sentiment as young Englishmen feel it, love 
which has awakened the fancy as well as the heart ; can it 
be more perfectly expressed than in the central melodies 
of “Maud,” which are and will remain to men in that 
mood what some of the Psalms are to men who 
need to express, in suffering, reliance on the good- 
ness of God, a vehicle of utterance which fulfils the 
deepest as well as the momentary need? Or patriotism ? 
Was ever the English form of patriotism better expressed 
than in the view of England as the ancient land where “ free- 
dom broadens slowly down,” and where deeds of daring 
like the fight for the ‘Revenge’ or the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade” are held to be but episodes in duty? Even an 
aspiration, so it were merely wide enough, found in Tenny- 
son its most complete exponent; and there is not in the 
language so complete an analysis of the new question 
which has arisen between the sexes, the right of women to 
be men if they please, as is to be found in “ The Princess.” 
Nor was a social problem, like the frequent love of 
men and women for their inferiors in mental and moral 
gifts, ever solved so acutely or so briefly as in the lines in 
which Guinevere explains her preference of Lancelot to 
Arthur :— 

“ For who loves me must have a touch of earth: 
The low sun makes the colour.” 


So marvellous was the range of this adequacy in expression, 
that it extended even to ceremonial occasions; and all 
England flushed with delight and relief from dumbness 
as it listened to the organ-peal which Tennyson thundered 
forth over the grave of Wellington, perhaps the most con- 
tenting expression of what a nation wished to have said, 
if it be not some song of Tyrteus, that was ever penned 
by man. Even the Laureateship, which usually crushes 





its possessor, could not crush this one; and ti 

too old to sing aught that was not sigan ane 
mind, no “ode” required by his position, whether if 
triumph, or mourning, or welcome, ever failed to be “ : 
to the volume of the nation’s thought. It was afte - 
one failure in this kind of work, that Mantua tioned r 
him to sing what is really in intention a ceremonial oat 
and he poured out those wonderful lines of which Vir i 
if he can read them, is proud, and which, whoever has va 
read, lacks full perception of the capacity of the En lish 
language for uniting majesty with the sweetest artionls 

tion. And he lacks, too, full knowledge of what the cat 
art of the poet can accomplish, art as distinguished can 
faculty, in wedding together sound and meaning, go Phy 
as the scholar reads that lucid English, it calls up to hice 
ear the gong-like roll of the grandest Latin verse. Nor is 
this a solitary instance. Tennyson, unlike his rival 
Browning, sought perfection in form, as well as brevity 
in his expression of compressed thought, and could no 
more be rough or inharmonious than he could be un- 
intelligible. The ear with him was no more disappointed 
than the mind. In that repertoire of Tennyson’s, but 
one thing was wanting; so far as we know, he never 
gave expression in any fullness to the sentiment of joy. 
joy by itself, and apart from its immediate occasion - 
but that also justifies the thought to which we are trying 
to give form, for, of all the emotions, the one which the 
cultivated Englishman feels least is pure joy, gladness,— 
he has almost forgotten to use the word,—and when 
perchance he does feel it, he seeks no Tennyson to give it 
ample expression, for he had rather it were silent. 

We are not attempting, be it understood, a criticism of 
Tennyson’s poetry—the week of his death is not the 
moment for that—but only to state and explain that sense 
of want, of a void, of missing something, which his dis- 
appearance will create among those who could appreciate 
his words. That does not, we fear, include all. The 
commonalty have never appreciated Tennyson, baffled, we 
fancy, by his armour of refinement, which only a few 
of the uncultured pierce; though even among them there 
must be thousands who feel as a poor man of Haslemere 
once said: “ There is something great in him which it is 
above me to understand.” The funnel quality of Burns, 
through which an entire nation, from noble to beggar, 
could pour its voice, was absent in Tennyson; but that 
did but make him the more perfect exponent of the cul- 
tivated in his generation. For it is a mark of our age 
that we are replacing all the old fissures between classes 
by the bridgeless chasm between the cultivated and the 
ignorant ; that, while we talk of equality, there has grown 
up a secret sign, the modulation of the voice, by which, in 
the darkest night or the thickest crowd, the educated can 
and do recognise one another. It was in the voice of the 
trained that Tennyson always spoke, though he knew well 
the other—witness the “ Northern Farmer ”—and it is their 
voice which echoes always through his verse. In England, 
as yet, it is given only to the Psalmist among poets to be 
equally intelligible to all; or, if there be an exception, it is 
Shakespeare, who, like the Psalmist, has moulded thought 
for generations till even his darkness at least seems light. 

It is remarkable that the adequacy which we have 
pointed out as the first quality of Tennyson, the one 
which makes us all know that in his death we have lost 
much out of our lives, should have extended to his per- 
sonality. So many poets have been inferior men, but he 
was the equal of his writing. He never wrote for the 
public in prose, a trick of ambition or vanity by which 
many poets have impaired their fame, and no one ever 
expected him personally to fall below the picture two 
continents had conjured up. Among literary men, he 
was the one who caused least disappointment, seldomest 
excited the sense of disparity between the spirit 
and its environment. No one ever passed him and 
thought him ordinary; no one ever conversed with 
him and said: “ How unexpectedly poor;” no one ever 
heard of him as maintaining less than his high dignity as 
poet. His austere pride, which so many thought haughti- 
ness, and which was not without a trace of true USpic. 
added to the sense of his adequacy as the representative 
poet of his age. It was pleasant to know that the greatest 
English poet of his time was to his own mind great, because 
he was poet; that he accepted honour because, in his judg- 
ment, his poetry deserved it; that in mob-worshipping 








days he could maintain his aloofness ; that with loving 
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: nd, he stood alone and self-supported ; that 
ree a was to him impossible, and notoriety a 
adve t. In him was embodied that calm pride of Litera- 
oe hich has almost disappeared among modern writers 
par ee for recognition, but for which all who think 


in el a desire, satisfied only in the poet who has 


passed away. a 
THE EVACUATION OF UGANDA. 


g we understand the matter, the Government has not 
yet decided to evacuate Uganda. What it has done, 

-. to wara the Imperial British East Africa Company that, 
after March 3lst next, that is, after the present financial 
ose it will no longer continue the subsidy without which 
oe ‘Company professes itself unable to continue the 
occupation. The Directors must give the African 
State up on that day as admittedly incompetent to 
govern it, but beyond that the Ministry reserves its 
decision, and leaves itself, in Lord Rosebery’s words, 
“absolute freedom of action,” until it can obtain an idea 
of the inclination of the House of Commons. Lord Rose- 
bery does not mention the House, of course, but this must 
be the motive of the three months’ grace conceded to the 
Company, which would otherwise be a mere example of 
that policy of shilly-shally which is never to Lord Rose- 
bery’s taste, and which this Government has every reason 
to avoid. It is possible that there has been a difference of 
opinion in the Cabinet, which discussed the whole matter 
during two sittings, but it is not necessary to make that 
ungracious assumption. This Government avows as one 
of its leading thoughts that the popular will must be con- 
sulted even in foreign policy, and if that attitude is ever 
justified, it is in a case like this, when, if the right resolve 
is taken, the people must be asked to sanction a sacrifice 
which is not required by their immediate interests, and the 
reasons for which they may not at first be able to perceive. 
We desire, with most of our Unionist contemporaries, 

to retain the Protectorate of Uganda, and to turn 
it into an effective guidance of the administration of 
that State, even if it should be necessary to spend 
a considerable sum in opening communications and 
enforcing order. We cannot, however, endorse the reasons 
which seem to content a good many of them in defending 
that policy. We doubt, to begin with, the policy as well 
as the righteousness of conquests made chiefly to obtain 
new markets. If conquest produces trade, that is a good 
thing, because trade of itself is a sign of growing wants, 
aud therefore of increasing civilisation; but conquest for 
the sake of trade is very like buccaneering, and not un- 
frequently results in an expenditure of the whole capital 
value of the profit gained. To annex Afghanistan 
for the sake of ‘the commerce of Central Asia,” 
which is not equal to the overturn of one big 
shop; or to force a way to Lhassa in order to sell cottons 
on the arid steppes of Thibet; or to swallow East Africa 
for the sake of its exports of oil and ivory, is just as likely 
as not to prove costly folly. A single improvement in 
the manufacture of textiles, a single invention like Bes- 
semer’s, a single Treaty of Commerce with even a second- 
class European Power, would yield us more in money 
profit than years of half-hearted warfare waged for such 
an object. We made move out of the spinning-jenny, 
tenfold more, than the East India Company during 
its whole history made out of its trade. It may be 
necessary, for the very existence of commerce, occa- 
sionally to seize a depét like Singapore, and so give 
to buyers as well as sellers the immense advantage 
that comes of a secure base for trade, a bank that cannot 
be plundered, a warehouse that cannot be beseiged ; but 
the utility of extensive conquest for the sake of a market 
is at best but a doubtful speculation. Nor are we so sure 
of the truth of Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, as given in his 
speech of Saturday, that an Empire, to be safe, must 
always expand. We should be very sorry to see Eng- 
land hold the whole world, ani that is the logical 
deduction from that little-examined axiom. We have 
got a good bit of the world as it is, and, but that the sea 
18 a very safe base of operations for the strongest of 
maritime Powers, we should not be able to hold what 
we have already. Neither Australia nor South Africa 
can be attacked by land; we do not defend our land 
frontier in America; and the frontier we do defend 





in Asia—that of Northern India—is ruinously costly, 
and may yet prove the heaviest of all our burdens. We 





have enough in time of peace for our present resources— 
unless we could acquire a separated little world like 
Madagascar—and more than enough in time of serious 
war. Our reason for retaining Uganda would be quite a 
different one from either of these two. We would keep it, 
because that is part of our almost self-evident duty. 


We hold that no people will ever keep its character at 
its highest level—keep it noble, in fact—unless it impoms 
upon itself some task requiring energy and self-sacrifice 
and patience for the benefit of the world. There must ke 
something big of some sort which it has to do, which does 
not pay directly, but which, consciously or unconsciously, 
it insists on doing, even to its owa immediate detriment. 
The Roman work was to stamp the notion of law as 
distinct from will into the White races, and it did it, and 
died only of weakness when it drew back from that great 
task, and suffered the reign of will to overpower almost 
entirely the reign of law. Our work in the world is to 
give its dark races a fair chance of advancing ; to main- 
tain among them the wonderful Paz Britannica which 
makes a continent like India as safe as the St-and; 
to let them, if they will, civilise themselves, and assist 
them in the work. This is specially our work in 
relation to Negroes,—first, because we hate slavery, 
the grand Negro trouble; secondly, because we alone 
of the nations can govern Negroes without oppression ; 
and, thirdly, because the Negroes have chosen us 
out from the nations as the one they will obey most 
easily. Even the slaves in the Southern States, with 
all their terrible wrongs, never rose on the Anglo-Saxon 
planters as the Haytian Negroes rose on their French and 
Spanish masters. Dr. Blyden, perhaps the ablest Negro 
alive, has testified in the writer’s hearing that wherever he 
has travelled among his own people, and he has travelled 
far, he has found universally the same feeling,—that they 
would rather submit to the English than to any other White 
race, the conviction being that, “though they are violent, 
and sometimes terrible, they mean well by us.” Under those 
circumstances, the leadership in East Africa, from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, has fallen to us, and we con- 
ceive that it should, at any reasonable sacrifice, be retained. 
Just look at this single case of Uganda. It is conceded 
that we have there no White enemy to dread; and the 
facts, therefore, resolve themselves into this. By cutting 
a road, we do not say a railroad, of three hundred and 
fifty miles; establishing a post or two; putting two or 
three steamers on the Victoria Lake; and organising a 
minute force, say three thousand men, of Ghoorkas 
and Soudanese, with three mule batteries of artillery, 
we can give a country as large and fertile as Eng- 
land, with a large population, profound quiet, com- 
mercial order, the opportunity of rising from the 
African to the Asiatic grade of civilisation. We can 
allow Christian teaching, Protestant and Catholic; we can 
set every man and woman free; and we can render it as 
safe to practise the simpler arts—agriculture, weaving, 
and housebuilding—as it is in Caithness or Sutherland- 
shire. Englishmen can hardly understand what it is for 
Negroes in Africa to make even that beginning; but 
perhaps they may understand the consequences of our 
absence. The Arab slave-raiders, already on the verge of 
sovereignty, will enter Uganda, supported by their savage 
allies, the Manyuema, and the fierce converts they arm 
with muskets, and turn the whole land into a wilderness 
whence all villages have disappeared; where no man 
or woman will be safe from kidnappers for a day; 
where order will be unknown, except in the invaders’ 
camps; and where one-third of the population will have 
perished, one-third will have been sold into cruel slavery, 
predial slavery, not domestic; and where the remaining 
third will have been driven out of its fields into the jungle, 
to live a hunted life on roots and fish. In one generation 
hope will have disappeared, Christianity will have been 
forgotten, and the people, just emerging from savagery, will 
have been thrown back into the condition from which in 
three thousand years they have only escaped at intervals, 
—a condition worse, because a little more conscious, than 
that of the gorillas. And this not in a land of 


which we know nothing, or with which we have no con- 
cern, but in a land which we have entered, where we 
have made treaties giving us rights, and therefore duties, 
and where we have actually secured to ourselves, by diplo- 
matic effort, a recognised though thin kind of sovereignty. 





‘It seems to us that the House of Commons, if it votes for 
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such a retreat, does a shameful thing,—as shameful a 
thing as could be done, except, indeed, one which, to 
our amazement, is also pressed on us by semi-official 
arguments. We can keep the protectorate, it is said, 
it being guarded by a European Treaty, and yet 
evacuate Uganda. That is to say, we can keep our 
rights, and do none of our duties; insist on our claims, and 
fulfil none of our promises; leave Uganda, the “ garden of 
savage Africa,” and warn off any rival who might, from 
interested or other motives, restore a semblance of order. 
It is monstrous counsel. If we go, let us go utterly, and 
confess openly that our energy is overtaxed, and leave any 
White race that will to try to perform the duty for which, 
from mere selfishness—for there is no other motive—we 
have shrunk. 

Let us understand, however, that we are giving up the 
largest and most beneficial piece of work which it has 
fallen to our nationality recently to perform, and giving it 
up for good. If we abandon Uganda, no Negro race on 
the East of Africa will trust us again; the Arab slave- 
stealers will again enter on their foul enterprise full of 
hope ; and at the next European Conference we shall stand 
as a Power which cannot be trusted even to do work we 
eagerly assumed. The reason why Great Britain comes 
out of these Conferences with her hands full is the 
general belief that, with all our disagreeableness, we can 
govern, that we can ensure order, that we can, in 
fact, turn jungles into States of some utility in the 
world, if it be only to buy shirtings, schnapps, and mirrors. 
We cannot, it seems, by our own confession, do even 
that, far less protect missionaries, without overstraining 
ourselves, and have therefore no rights in the distribution 
of the savage world. We won our position in the partition 
of Africa, won it so completely that the grand base of 
power, the dominance of the Lakes, was given us; and 
rather than spend £100,000 a year upon it, we, with 
Zanzibar rising into a wealthy colony and an entrepét for 
the whole of East Africa, surrendered everything to the 
merchants from Jeddah who deal in human flesh. We do 
not believe it even of this Government, which proposes to 
entrust Ireland to the men of the old Land League. 





THE AUSTRIAN PREMIER ON THE PEACE OF 
EUROPE. 


i ge speech made by Count Kalnoky on Monday to the 

Budget Committee of the Austrian Delegations, was 
one of unusual interest, for it contains a new ground for 
hoping that the peace of Europe will be maintained. The 
world has usually regarded the bloated armaments of 
Europe as one of the chief causes of danger. The peoples, 
it has been said, are beginning to regard the weight of 
military service as absolutely intolerable. But they cannot 
disarm without war, for the first to begin would be at the 
mercy of the rest. Since, then, disarmament can only come 
through war, the nations will make war in order to shake 
off their burden. This sounded plausible and reasonable 
enough, and there was no lack of signs that every new 
turn of the military screw increased the rage and despair 
of those liable to service. Now, however, if we are to 
believe Count Kalnoky, a great change has come over the 
peoples. They are no longer occupied with nothing but 
the nightmare of military service, but, having become 
accustomed to the infliction, are beginning to think of other 
things. There were still the same opposite currents in the 
system of the European States, but a greater calm, said 
Count Kalnoky, had come over public opinion. ‘ Warlike 
preparations continued, indeed, on all sides without cessa- 
tion, and as this was the case both East and West, so, too, 
was it in Central Europe. But people were becoming 
accustomed to this chronic evil, so much the more as it did 
not prevent Governments entering upon great economic 
schemes calculated upon a long duration of peace. There 
was no doubt that the conclusion of commercial treaties 
also exercised a favourable influence upon public opinion.” 
In other words, the sort of fever at first produced in the 
body politic by the new forms of military service has passed 
away, and with it the fear that the flame of war might, as 
it were, be kindled by a sort of spontaneous com- 
bustion. We suspect that this change is not solely 
due to the fact that people are getting accustomed to 
military servicé,—are accepting the inevitable. A good 
deal of the new calm is due to the fact that the nations 
now feel that they have practically yielded everything in 





Tr ii eaiaaa 
the way of the blood-tax that can be demand 
In France, at this moment, the Army is practically fant 
with the adult male portion of the nation ; and next ve 


in Germany, the same conditions will prevail. H gv 
nations feel like men who have been dbliged to ae 


very disagreeable step, and have actually taken it,—f, 
calmer and more content than they did when they had still 
a faint, wild hope that they might avoid the sacrifice Th 
bitterness is past, and no fresh sacrifice can well be ask Hl 
for, except the ultimate one of war. What is, in aa 
universal military service has become a recognised natn 
existence, and begins to be looked upon like death and th 
taxes,—something from which a man can neither himself 
——. ed — a children will avoid. 

ut though Count Kalnoky evidently consider } 
that the European nations “+ pois Fi “jib,” phe 
their loads with a sort of “sombre acquiescence,” of the 
very greatest importance, it is clear that he also believes 
the present situation in itself satisfactory. He summed 
up his long review of the condition of Europe with the 
remark: “The constellation of Europe is growing more 
and more peaceful. There is now no especial cause for 
misgivings, since the Powers, although they do not discon. 
tinue their military preparations, meet each other with the 
assurance that they wish decidedly for peace, and have no 
thoughts of aggression.” Nor was this assurance in any 
way vague and general. The Austrian Premier ran over 
all, or almost all, the points of danger, and showed that 
in his opinion, there was no cause for alarm. Even in 
regard to the Balkan Peninsula, he had smooth things to 
prophesy. The situation in that part of Europe had, he 
said, recently remained stable, whilst in some of the small 
States ‘a constant and progressive consolidation ” was to 
be noticed. “ Austria-Hungary did not wish to establish 
herself, or to obtain any privileged position in the East, 
but was merely desirous that each of the different races 
should develop independently and progress economically, 
in the spirit and under the protection of existing 
treaties. In Roumania this was what had taken place 
in a high degree; while in Bulgaria, too, progress 
was being made rapidly and on a sound basis.” The 
mention of Bulgaria is interesting, because to speak 
of Bulgaria as if it were a regular and properly con- 
stituted State, is certain to wound and irritate the Czar. 
If the Austrian Prime Minister does not hesitate to speak 
in terms of approval of Bulgaria, we may rest assured 
that he has good reason for believing that Russia is not 
inclined for war. If Europe were in the condition of a 
powder-magazine, Count Kalnoky would not have ventured 
to strike this match. 

On the whole, we are inclined to believe that Count 
Kalnoky’s optimism is well founded. In regard to his 
first ground for prophesying peace,—namely, the determina- 
tion of the nations not to fret in the way they used about 
military service, we are entirely convinced. As to his 
more specific allegation that there is no reason to feel 
uneasy about the condition of Eastern Europe, we do not 
feel so sure. We hope and believe that the forces working 
for peace, which are very strong, will quench any sparks 
that may fall; but we cannot fail to realise how dangerous 
isthe position. Any one of three things might precipitate 
war almost in an instant. The first is the death or deposition 
of the Sultan by a palace plot, and the consequent scramble 
that would take place among Turkey’s reversioners. If 
anarchy reigned at Constantinople, no power on earth could 
induce the Greeks to refrain from seizing Crete and the 
islands, and from nibbling a large slice of Macedonia. But 
to raise the Macedonian question is to set the whole of 
South-Eastern Europe in a blaze. The next is the death 
of the Czar, either naturally or by a Nihilist bomb, and 
the triumph of the violent section of the Panslavists. If 
that were to happen, the French would probably feel now 
or never is the time to use the Russian Alliance. Lastly, 
there is the chance of a war between Bulgaria and Servia. 
Sir Charles Dilke, one of the shrewdest of observers in 
matters of Foreign policy, lately told an American inter- 
viewer, that there is “ greater risk than ever of war between 
Servia and Bulgaria.” “But,” he went on, “I do not 
believe that such a war, however much it would alarm 
people, would really endanger European peace. It is most 
probable that Austria and Russia would arrange the matter, 
even if they had to occupy portions of the countries them- 
selves, rather than come to actual blows.” That strikes us 
as very much too optimist. Austria and Russia could never 
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to such an occupation, for the very good reason 

Fr Mt Russia would be the Power which would occupy 
- aria, and, once there, her troops could never be got 
eg But Austria is, above all things, anxious that 
oy joaria should remain strong and independent. If Bul- 
Bulge occupied by Russia, Austria’s flank is open at any 
rail to the incursions of the armies of the Czar. 
Hence the last thing that Russia and Austria could agree 
on would be a joint occupation of Bulgaria and Servia, 
pes of course, the final partition of Turkey were 
arranged with enormous consolations for Austria. These 
three events, it is to be noted, lie entirely outside the 
control of the great European statesmen, who, un- 
nestionably—whether in Germany or Russia, in France, 
Italy, or Austria—are strongly in favour of peace. Do 
what they would, they could not prevent the assassina- 
tion of the Sultan leading to anarchy in Constantinople, 
the death of the Czar assisting the war party, or 
a Servian and Bulgarian war stirring up the latent 
jealousies between Russia and Austria. Bar accidents, 
the peace of Europe is, no doubt, secure; but then, un- 
fortunately, the accidents that would be fatal to the con- 
tinuance of peace are accidents which are very likely to 
happen. Everything is ready for the explosion, and this, 
inspite of the fact that no one just now wants to fire the 
train, is hardly a condition of things upon which Europe 
is to be congratulated. Count Kalnoky’s speech is a great 
deal better than nothing, but it is not a final guarantee 


of peace. 





THE BLACK POPE. 


E know of few incidents in immediate history more 
\ striking than the interest, in some instances the 
acute interest, which has been felt throughout Europe in 
theelection of the new General of the Jesuits,—the “ Black 
Pope,” as the Roman populace were accustomed to nick- 
name him. By all the rules which now govern the thoughts 
of men, the election ought to have been of no importance 
whatsoever. The Society of Jesus governs no country— 
with the possible exception, about which we have read 
doabtful stories, of the Republic of Ecuador—controls 
no Army, disposes of no mass of wealth sufficient to affect 
in any way the general movement of affairs. It possesses 
considerable funds, of course—much of them, it is some- 
times reported, invested in India, where they are alike 
beyond risk, observation, or confiscation—but it has also 
large establishments and a great missionary agency 
to support, and can therefore scarcely possess the 
available wealth of many individual Americans, or even 
Europeans. It could not purchase, if it wished, even 
a second-rate European Government. It has, speaking 
broadly, none but moral means to work with; and yet, 
120 years after its suppression, and only 78 years 
after its restoration, it so affects the imaginations of man- 
kind that the election of its general administrator, who 
can no more alter its rules than he can alter the laws of 
the United Kingdom, interests all Catholic dignitaries, and 
rouses many Governments to the exercise of what is called 
“pressure.” It can only have been to avoid this that the 
magnates of the Order made such a secret of the place 
of election, rejected even England as too exposed to 
observation, and retreated to an obscure corner of Spain, 
whither even Rome could hardly follow them with effect. 
What they dreaded it is difficult for outsiders to imagine ; 
but they must have dreaded something, and the men who 
control their proceedings are too able for the dread to have 
been quite unreal. Their choice, when it was made, was 
announced at once in every capital of Europe and America ; 
and in every capital there were probably a few men, the 
Pope for one of them, who were relieved to know that a 
“sensible” choice had been made, and that the new 
General did not belong to one of the greatest nationalities. 
They forget, perhaps, that for the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Spanish nationality, seated as it is not only in Spain, 
ut throughout the vast regions stretching from Texas to 
Patagonia, is one of the greatest of them all; but, at least, 
Father Martin was neither Frenchman, Italian, German, 
nor Pole, was free, that is, of acute national prepossession 
which might sway his decisions. 
The popular idea of the strength of the Society of Jesus, as 
a grand corporation waging ceaseless war with all modern 
ideas, and almost equal to that struggle, is an exaggeration 
orn partly of a confusion between Jesuitism and Catho- 


licism, and partly of the incurable fear felt by great 





numbers of any spiritual power which obviously moves. 
You may see precisely the same feeling in the preposterous 
exaggerations now and then current about the material 
force at the disposal of Mussulman “ fanatics ;” but there 
can be no doubt that the Society possesses considerable 
power, derived, we imagine—we write from a purely ob- 
servant point of view—mainly from two sources. One is, 
that the Society directs much of—by no means all, or nearly 
all—the force of the Roman Catholic Church, considered 
as an organisation. It plays the part of conscience to that 
machine in the way that Marat was said to play the part 
of conscience to the French Revolution. That is to say, it 
never allows itself to be diverted from the main purpose, 
which is to make the world accept the Roman Church as 
its directing authority, and to keep the ultimate theory of 
that Church immovable and rigid. Supple it may be as 
to means—though the Order repudiates the idea that in 
using means its members may overleap the moral law—but 
it is immovable as to end, and criticises, impedes, or furthers 
all actions within the Church from that point of view 
alone. It is always keeping everybody, the Pope in- 
cluded, up to the mark, as it conceives the mark, and 
human nature is so constituted that every collective 
body, and, indeed, every individual who will do this, 
always acquires influence, very often an influence keenly 
resented by the general corporation. The Radicals are 
playing just that part in the Liberalism of to-day, and 
you can see it played in every Protestant Church in the 
Kingdom. There is always a minority, generally of Old 
Lights of some kind, but sometimes of advanced persons, 
with whom a majority have to reckon, who worry the 
regular chiefs by a criticism which those chiefs feel 
to be not altogether untrue or illogical, and who, in 
special localities, are often masters of the situation, 
and perhaps presume on the mastery. In the Scotch 
Churches you may see the contest carried on in public; 
and if it does not rage now and then in the great 
Wesleyan body, we do not understand some of the speeches 
made. The attitude, for instance, of Mr. Price Hughes 
to that section of the Wesleyans whose best known 
representative is Dr. Rigg, must resemble pretty closely 
the relation of the Jesuit Order to the governing men around 
the Papacy. The power derivable from this position—in 
itself by no means an indefensible, though occasionally a 
most irritating one—is used by the Jesuits pertinaciously, 
unflinchingly, in some countries with remarkable success, 
and in others with the result of creating great bitterness of 
feeling towards them among Catholic dignitaries them- 
selves. A Bishop does not like to feel himself pricked on 
or impeded by men whom he cannot accuse of indifference 
to the Church, or whom he secretly feels to be more 
zealous than himself; zealous, he may possibly add 
in his wrath, to unscrupulousness. That position is 
a source of great power, which is intensified because 
the Jesuit Order, by the admission of most Catholics, 
and, we should say, by their own, possess a second 
source of authority. They understand and have cap- 
tured that great weapon of modern society which we 
call “ influence,” and which, everywhere outside strictly 
organised bodies like‘Governments or armies, has almost 
superseded power. They issue no orders except to them- 
selves and to avowed devotees ; but they persuade, and they 
counsel, and they train, and they, when very successful, 
convert, and thus, as they act together and under dis- 
cipline, they can make themselves felt to a degree in some 
countries which amazes, and, we may add, often daunts, 
those who think that all power should be visible and 
definable within strict limits. How far they carry this in- 
fluencing of individuals is, of course, the point in dispute 
between their advocates and their enemies, both of whom, 
we suspect, make very rash assertions. No great cor- 
poration which believes firmly in itself and its doctrines 
is exempt from the temptation to stretch its conscience 
when an object at once “good” and great is to be 
attained ; and at the same time no such corporation can 
live if it permits itself, even from zeal, habitually to break 
its own binding moral rules. The zealous are the good, 
generally speaking, except at intervals, and habitual dis- 
regard of principle in the end weakens a society too much 
from within for it to continue strong. Utterly unscru- 


pulous folk do not die fora faith, as Jesuits in all ages have 
done, and yet we can conceive of their very best men at 
‘moments and in crises being carried away towards conduct 
which even righteous zeal does not excuse. Be the truth 
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about that what it may—and it must vary from age to age 
and in obedience to individual character, just as diplomacy 
or State policy or even religious fervour does—the fact that 
the Order seeks and gains much “influence” cannot be 
denied. That influence is felt in all ranks of Catholics, in all 
Catholic countries, and through very varied civilisations ; 
and the General of the Order who directs the purposes to 
which it shall be applied is, and must be, a person of im- 
portance in the modern world. Even a merchant is of 
importance, if his favour means definite help or obstacle in 
every port; and the influence of Father Martin will now 
stretch further than that, into regions such as Pekin, where 
no one, except a first-class Ambassador, has an audible word 
tosay. It isa power that may be misused, no doubt, probably 
often has been misused, but we rather wonder at the 
instinctive and perennial antipathy it seems to arouse 
among journalists and men of letters generally. It is 
their power after all, a dominion obtained by mind over 
matter, and through influence, not authority enforced by 
physical sanctions. Bad thing for bad thing, we should 
prefer the Society of Jesus, even as popularly described, 
to an Irish Land League or an Anarchist Council, if only 
because it used only intellectual weapons, and was 
dominated in the last resort by belief in the supernatural. 
We have read a good many charges against the corpora- 
tion, but we cannot recollect even a hint that it doubted 
Roman Catholicism to be true, or was suspected, like the 
Templars, of holding a secret faith of its own; and a great 
Christian Society must have, whatever its enemies’ 
opinion, Christianity in it somewhere. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE IRISH SPLIT. 


NHE split among the Nationalists shows no signs of 
being bridged. It grows, indeed, in appearance 
deeper and wider every day, and every fresh speech by 
Parnellite or Anti-Parnellite tends to aggravate the old 
wound and increase the soreness. In the first week or 
so after the General Election, there seemed a tendency on 
the part of both factions to adopt a rather more con- 
ciliatory tone, or, at any rate, to refrain from the worst 
sort of imputations. They spoke of each other more in 
sorrow than in anger, more in pity and contempt than in 
hate. Now, however, this anti-cyclone has entirely broken 
up, and we are back again in the full tumult of the storm. 
Take, for example, Mr. William O’Brien’s speech at “ Foley 
Fort””—a house in a village near New Ross—delivered 
last Sunday, a speech which contained almost as much 
abuse of the Parnellites as of the landlords. The followers 
of “ young Mr. Redmond” were echoing, it was asserted, 
the stale old calumnies of the landlords, and they were 
denounced for sneering at a “ Plan of Campaign,” and for 
having no principle to guide them but “ the evil principle 
of vengeance.” In a word, the Parnellites and the 
landlords figured in Mr. O’Brien’s speech as the enemies, 
while the Chief Secretary was represented as the friend, of 
Ireland. 

Mr. O’Brien’s speech is not singular in its denunciation 
of the Parnellites. All over Ireland the split has been 
progressing, and speeches have been delivered, which, 
though they have not got into the English newspapers, 
have been even more violent and outspoken. For example, 
Mr. David Sheehy, speaking at the meeting of the National 
Federation on September 21st, defended the conduct of 
the priests in refusing to have anything to do with their 
political opponents. ‘The priest,” he said, “could not 
extend the hand of friendship to the Redmondites. Their 
hands were unholy and stained with violence and blood. 
Their cause was stained with dishonour, and no priest would 
touch their hands or touch their cause if he respected his 
cloth and respected the Master whom he served.”—Free- 
man’s Journal, September 22nd. Such language is, how- 
ever, mild compared to that used by the Parnellites, and 
“collected in Notes from Ireland.” Take, for example, Dr. 
Kenny’s denunciation of the chiefs of the opposite party. 
For the condition of the evicted tenants, he declared that 
he “had always proclaimed that he held three lay in- 
dividuals, and three Irishmen primarily, responsible, and 
in the order in which he named them,—viz., Michael 
Davitt, and bracketed together, Messrs. William O’Brien 
and John Dillon. He had generally included a fourth 
gentleman as responsible in some degree for the attitude 
of the two latter gentlemen,—viz., Mr. Thomas Sexton, 
whose conduct was so mean that he never could 








| 
find language sufficiently strong to satisfy himself ; 
characterising it.”—Independent, September 21st The 
special denunciation of Mr. Davitt is to be noted F : 
a time the Parnellites, though they occasionally blud e0 be 
him, treated him with a sort of respect. Now Biko 
nothing is bad enough for the founder of the Land Lea, 
Mr. Dillon, however, would run him close in a competitig 
for the place of the best-abused man in Ireland. Seldom 
has even a landlord or an informer been more energetically 
denounced. Mr. P. J. Lynam’s speech at a meetin at 
the National League, held on September 20th, and reportad 
in the Independent of next day, is typical of the feelin 
with which the Parnellites now regard Mr. Dillon. In this 
speech, Mr. Lynam is reported to have used the followin 
expressions: “He said, as an evicted tenant, he was not 
afraid or ashamed to stand in the City of Dublin, ang 
accuse Mr. J. Dillon and Mr. W. O’Brien of being guilt 
of the greatest treason that men were ever guilty of to thy 
body of evicted tenants on the Clanricarde estate. The 
had led them into danger, and then, like cowards, had a 
away from them...... John Dillon was the biggest 
traitor that stood on the soil of Ireland that day.” Plenty 
more of such attacks might be quoted did space allow. It 
is, however, more important to note the general line of 
attack chosen by the Parnellites. It is clear they believe 
the two points in regard to which the Anti-Parnellites 
are most vulnerable, to be the English alliance and the 
hounding to death, as they would express it, of Mr. Parnell. 
Here, for example, is what Mr. Field has to say as to the 
general character of the Anti-Parnellites: “Who were the 
Anti-Parnellites ? They were only the shadow of an English 
political party. They had no being, they formed no entity, 
but when an English leader raised his hand they should 
follow him in their political action. They saw that to-day 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. These 
men dare not address a public meeting. They were com- 
pletely out of political existence, except when they addressed 
a meeting in a night refuge.”—Independent, September 
20th. Not less fierce was Mr. Patrick O’Brien in attacking 
the Anti-Parnellites as guilty of Mr. Parnell’s death. “When 
Mr. Dillon,” he is reported to have said, “ wanted men to 
fight coercion it was not to the Bantry band he went. He 
called on Pat O’Brien, and the call was responded to. When 
Mr. Dillon talked of stabbing Mr. Morley in the back, he 
would remind him that he (Mr. Dillon) had done worse 
than that. He (the speaker) had not a drop of 
Parnell’s blood on his hands, but Mr. Dillon was steeped 
to the elbows in it.””—Independent, September 22nd. “The 
friends of the English” and “the murderers of Parnell ;” 
those are evidently the two catch phrases which Mr. 
Redmond and his friends desire, if they can, to teach the 
Irish peasants. At the same time, the Redmondites 
are at great pains to let it be known that they, at least, 
are not supporters of Mr. Gladstone; but, instead, must 
be counted as his opponents. Those who reckon them 
among the members of Mr. Gladstone’s majority are uy- 
held as guilty of the coolest piece of impudence possible. 
“The Liberals,” said Dr. Kenny, at a recent meeting of 
the National League, “with that calm impudence that 
always characterised Englishmen, had coolly placed him- 
self and his eight colleagues in the forty which constituted 
their majority. But he (Dr. Kenny) wished to make it 
clear to the Liberal Party that they were guilty of as cool 
a piece of impudence as ever Englishmen were guilty of in 
including the Independent Party in their majority. They 
would act with the Liberals only so far as the interests of 
their country’s cause were concerned, and no further; and 
when the interests of that cause demanded that they 
should separate from them, then they were as free from 
trammels as any party that ever existed.”—Independent, 
September 20th. 

What success the Parnellites will achieve by harping 
on these strings remains to be seen. If we are to believe 
them, they have improved their position immensely since 
the last Election,—a great reaction having taken place in 
their favour, owing to the English alliance and the clerical 
intimidation practised at the polls. This reaction will, 
they further declare, be very greatly stimulated by the dis- 
closures which will take place at the hearing of the Elec- 
tion petitions which are shortly to be tried. These, it 18 
asserted, will show Ireland how necessary and how 
patriotic it was to withstand the power of the priests 10 
the domain of politics. Possibly there may be something 
in all this, but it would be very rash to predict what will 
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be the final result of the split. In the case of any other 
ace, it would be at least safe to say that the split had 
sas too far ever to be healed, In Ireland, however, no 
eit ig ever too deep for healing, no alliance ever firm 
enough to defy all cleavage. Mr. Redmond and Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Dillon and Dr. Kenny, Mr. Healy and Mr. Harring- 
ton, have all abused each other like fish-wives; but this 
would not in the least prevent them meeting again, and till 
next time, on the best and most friendly footing. Foaming 
at the mouth and wallowing in vituperation means to 
them no more than the ugliest of oaths do to a Billingsgate 
porter. Ten minutes made the split, and ten minutes 
night mend it. We confess we do not, at the moment, see 
how the bridge could be built; but, for all that, we are 
quite certain that, if either side wanted to build it, the 
work would be done almost instantaneously, and the old 
quarrels would be entirely forgotten in a fortnight. 
Unionists, then, must not count too much on the progress 
of the split. It may be that the split is destined to save 
the Union; but it is also quite possible that we shall have 
to fight the battle through without any sort of aid from 
the friction and ill-feeling that now exists between the 
Parnellites and their opponents. 





ARCHBISHOP VAUGHAN ON THE TEMPORAL 
POWER. 


RCHBISHOP VAUGHAN delivered on Sunday a 
A temperate and dignified address on the present position 
of the Roman Question. As regards the views commonly 
taken of the subject in this country, it left nothing to be 
said. The Englishman who does not see that there is any 
longer 2 Roman Question; the Englishman who thinks 
that the Italian Government have all along offered the 
Pope very much better terms than he could have expected, 
and that he is a fool not to accept them ; the Englishman 
who finds in the Law cf Guarantees everything that it 
professes to give, are all excellently answered. So, too, 
are those more reasonable persons who argue that, since 
“the Pope never exercised a greater influence than at the 
present day,” the state of things in which this is pos- 
sible must be a satisfactory state of things for the Church. 
To say this, replies Archbishop Vaughan, is to forget that, 
if the Pope has been free to exercise his spiritual influence, 
“it is because he has not been reconciled to the Kingdom 
of Italy, because he has not been content to act as the 
chaplain of the King, or as the subject of a great Foreign 
Power.” No doubt, so long as the Pope maintains his 
refusal to do any of these things, the specific evils which 
have been anticipated from the destruction of his Temporal 
Power will not happen. But what a price has to be 
paid for averting them in this particular fashion. In 
order to retain his influence in other countries, the Pope 
must sacrifice his influence in Italy. He must leave 
the children nearest to his home, if not to his heart, 
helpless, that he may be free to help those fur- 
ther off. The incompatibility between his present in- 
dependence, and the conditions on which the Italian 
Government are willing to make terms with him, is very 
well shown by the Archbishop. The effect of the Italian 
solution would place the Pope in a position analagous to 
that held by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In fact, 
though not in name, he would be the first subject of the 
King of Italy. But supposing that an Archbishop of 
Canterbury were asked by the German Emperor to arbitrate 
between Germany and Spain, and were to decide in favour 
of Spain, would not Germany attribute the award to the 
occult action of the English Government? “The great 

international position of the Holy Father would be anni- 
hilated if he were to accept such a destiny. The 
Conc.usion is inevitable: either the Pope must live in a 
position of perpetual hostility to the Kingdom of Italy, 
and so make it clear that he is not the subject of any great 
Power; or he must be restored to the position of an inde- 
pendent Sovereign.” 
cus Vaughan did not touch upon a way out of 
pd culty, which has been suggested in the Spectator, 
Me ype to our partial eyes, practical recommendations 
uch are conspicuously absent from more drastic solu- 


—_ We, equally with Archbishop Vaughan, wish 
pa the Pope “restored to the position of an 
independent Sovereign.” The difference between us 


ee we would arrive at this result by diplomatic 
‘ton, whereas the Archbishop would arrive 


at it by 





well advised in taking ; 


territorial rearrangement. We would make the inde- 
pendence of the Pope the subject of a treaty. It should 
be secured him by a guarantee, not of the Italian Govern- 
ment, but of the European Powers. No doubt there isa 
weak place in our suggestion; treaties have before now 
been violated, guarantees have before now proved worth- 
less. But cannot this be said, with equal truth, of Arch- 
bishop Vaughan’s suggestion ? Have not events abundantly 
proved the worthlessness of territorial independence, when 
there is not the material strength to maintain it? Let us 
for a moment imagine the map of Italy redrawn, and Rome, 
with a certain amountof the surrounding land, regarded once 
more as the Patrimony of St. Peter. What is to prevent the 
Pope’s power from being again overthrown, either by a 
revolt of his own subjects or by an invasion of Italian 
troops ? If Archbishop Vaughan replies that the affection 
alike of the Romans and of the Italians generally for the 
Pope would prevent this, we can only say in that case that 
the future must be very unlike not only the past, but his 
own estimate of the past. ‘‘ We have some experience,” he 
says, “to go back upon;” and the lesson experience has 
taught him is that no Italian Parliament is to be trusted. 
They are all, he thinks, tainted by the Revolution and by 
Freemasonry. But the only thing that could make a Parlia- 
ment thus minded leave the restored Papal dominion alone, 
would be the existence of a European treaty; and if a 
European Treaty is to be the ultimate guarantee of the 
Pope’s independence, it cannot greatly matter whether the 
thing guaranteed is the independence, or the territory which 
is to confer the independence. That there are difficulties 
in the way of this solution, as of every other, is obvious ; 
but they are not, as they are in the other cases, difficulties 
inherent in the nature of things. The Italian Govern- 
ment has, no doubt, declared that it will not consent to 
treat the position of the Pope as an international question ; 
but this declaration seems so incousistent with their readi- 
ness to regard his position as a matter of international in- 
terest, that we are inclined to think that it is no more than 
an Italian Non Possumus set up in opposition to the Papal 
Non Possumus, and destined to disappear with it whenever 
the latter is withdrawn or modified. It is one thing to say 
that a particular compromise is impossible when the other 
party to the quarrel is constantly proclaiming that he will 
listen to no compromise whatever; and another thing to 
stand out against a reasonable arrangement which the other 
party is willing to propose, and has been urged to propose, 
by the common friends of both. 

Archbishop Vaughan offers a plausible explanation of 
an incident in the long controversy which has given rise 
to a good deal of surprise. Why does the Pope forbid 
Catholics to take any part in Parliamentary elections? 
The effect of this prohibition must often be injurious to 
his own interests. It deprives the Italian Conservatives 
of a natural and powerful ally; it prevents the Italian 
Catholics from turning the scale at elections, as otherwise 
they might often do; it associates the Church with the 
natural enemies of Italy. Why should the Italian 
Catholics be placed in a worse position than the Italians 
of any other country ? Why should they be forbidden to 
recognise a de facto Government, which has at least as 
good a title as some other Governments with which the 
Pope is on excellent terms ? Archbishop Vaughan supplies 
the answer to these inquiries. The Pope is not minded to 
make the path of the present Italian dynasty smoother, 
and nothing would do more in this direction than a per- 
mission to the Italian Catholics to take their part in political 
life. The Kings of Piedmont have used the forces of the 
tevolution for their own ends. By their aid, they have swal- 
lowed up seven different Italian crowns. Now theyare afraid 
that the Power which has made them may swallow them up, 
and that the spoiled child of the Revolution may become 
its victim. Catholics cannot do anything to bring this 
result about, but they are not bound to do anything to 
stave it off. They are, they say, within their rights when, 
in obedience to the Pope, they stand aside from politics, 
and leave the spoilers of the Church to abide the fate 
that is in store for them ; and this is the course which the 
Pope has marked out for them. 

But the course which a man has a right to take if he 
chooses, is not necessarily the course which a man will be 
and it is doubtful, to say the least, 


5D? 


| whether this distinction is not applicable to the present 


| case. 


It is true that the forces of the revolution which 


helped the present Italian dynasty so much in the past 
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are now arrayed against it. The Republican Party, which 
at one time seemed too weak to be of any account, has 
gathered strength, and the military policy which the Triple 
Alliance has imposed upon the Government is very well 
calculated to further its ends. But is there any reason- 
able ground for supposing that it will, within any 
appreciable time, become strong enough to upset the 
Monarchy? We can see none. And even if there were, 
is it the part of the Church to minister to a revolu- 
tionary triumph? We cannot see that itis. We con- 
cede the perfect disinterestedness of Leo XIII.; we 
do not question the sincerity of his conviction that the 
freedom and independence of the Holy See are indispensable 
conditions of the Church’s well-being. But the excellence of 
the end ought not to blind any man, least of all a Pope, to 
the nature of the means employed to attain it ; and to stand 
aloof for the express purpose of exposing an Established 
Government to the successful assaults of a revolutionary 
faction, is a course which, as it seems to us, can never be 
legitimate. The attitude of Leo XIII. in this matter 
speaks of the persistence born of exclusive dwelling on 
one aspect of a question, rather than of the statesman- 
like breadth which has characterised his action on other 
occasions. 





IS SEA-SERVICE STILL POPULAR? 


T is said that the ‘ Foudroyant,’ if ransomed from the 
German ship-breaker, can pass beneath the bridges, 

and be anchored off the Thames Embankment. If so, the 
recovery of Nelson’s old flag-ship may mean more than a 
passing fit of sentiment, or the permanent restoration of a 
relic of great days. Let us suppose the old line-of-battle 
ship moored within sight of Westminster Bridge,—a link 
between the city and the sea. Will it do anything to 
awaken the old and instinctive enthusiasm for the sailor- 
life, prompted, as it commonly was, not by calculation of 
cost, but by some uncontrollable impulse to “follow the 
sea” ? If so, the money spent will have a double value. 
For, as we gather, there is some danger of the sea-sentiment 
dying out among the comfortable classes. Boys, it is said, 
no longer run away to sea. Time was when that was the 
common form in which the spirit of adventure first asserted 
itself. To run away from school, or home, as the case 
might be, to get taken on as ship’s boy, and, after enduring 
the unspeakable discomforts of the bad food, bad accom- 
modation, and bad company of an old-time trading vessel, 
to convince the family that he was in earnest, and 
meant to stick to the life, was, if we can judge 
by the numerous instances recorded in fact, as well as in 
fiction, quite a usual price to pay in order to gratify the 
uncontrollable English love of salt-water. The impulse, 
in its natural form, was solely to obtain the sea-life, to 
live by, and on, the sea, not the trading impulse or the 
emigrating impulse, but one prompted much by the roving 
spirit, and more by the tradition that the sailors’ was an 
honourable profession, in which Englishmen were first and 
the rest nowhere. The very early age at which boys are 
enlisted for the Royal Navy, and the probation on board a 
training-ship, have naturally closed that opening to the 
sudden resolves of youthful enterprise. There remains 
the enormous mercantile marine; yet probably, for one lad 
who now fancies the sea, there are ten of all classes who try 
to enlist in the Army, where the discipline is severe, life 
monotonous, pay bad, and discharge difficult. No doubt 
modern boys know more of the chances in life than they 
did. The sailor is far more comfortable than he was. 
But, then, school znd home-life have immensely increased 
in comfort also; and doubtless mothers, who would be 
heart-broken at losing their boys, take care that they do 
not forget this. Then the long continuance of the Paz 
Britannica, which our dominant Navy seems to compel, 
is wholly unfavourable to the romance of sea-life. 
Long after their deaths, Nelson and Cochrane were some- 
thing more than names, and the fascination of their 
lives for national sentiment died slowly. The feelings of 
the mixed crowd which rushed into the surf to kiss 
Nelson’s hand, when the boat was taking him on board 
the ‘ Victory’ for the last time, were the feelings of the 
whole nation. Even so late as 1838, we read of the 
late Henry Davenport Graham “ setting off from school, 
at the age of fourteen, with a bundle containing a bible, 
a map of England, a pocket compass, and a telescope, 
to find a ship at London Docks,’—an impulse which 
he attributed “ partly to dislike of school, partly to 





reading Captain Basil Hall's ‘F icone 
eading Captain Basil Hali’s ‘ Fragments,’ and 

kind of taste for enterprise.” The “ taste for Frit 
is not less common than it was. But it takes other form 
than that of seafaring. The attraction of the Cclonien 
with their out-of-door life, their severance from what was 
irksome in the settled life of home, without the total “i 
of home-sentiment, and the chances of acquiring fortune 
while gratifying the taste for adventure, has been a for. 
midable rival to the attraction of the sea. In the old days 
India was a place of exile, Canada half-French, Australia, 
South America, and the Cape either undeveloped or in 
hostile occupation. Then the sea-syren sang unrivalled 
Sea-tales had no competitors. There was no literature of 
the Colonies, no advertisements of the pleasures of the ranch 
and sheep-run, where a life on horseback in the open-air 
now offers such attractions to the young Englishman 
Tales of Australian adventure, of Australian exploration, 
of gold-finding, of bushrangers, and of the squatter’s life, 
are more recent and more real than the equally true and 
far more exciting, but dim and distant, glories of the sea. 
life at the beginning of the century. So boys go to the 
Colonies instead of to sea, and then, if not before, become 
landsmen for ever by force of circumstances ; for as yet 
no Colony but Canada has a mercantile marine considerable 
enough to attract its sons. Steam, which has displaced 
sails in all but special trades, even in the merchant ser- 
vice, has also had its share in destroying the romance of 
sea-life. The regular “ ocean-tramp” steamer makes its 
voyages to order with the regularity and certainty of one 
of Carter Patterson’s vans, loading and delivering cargo 
unhindered by any of the incidents of calms, contrary 
winds, and minor accidents which made the length of an 
ocean voyage of old matter of pleasing uncertainty and 
speculation. 


Granted the decay of sentiment with the loss of romance, 
the choice of a sailor’s life must depend on the balancing 
of advantages and possibilities, like the choice of any 
other career. That is a national loss, because formerly men 
brought to it not only their natural powers and insight, but 
a spark of enthusiasm, which gave point and penetration 
to the whole. It was the consciousness of this common 
impulse which gave to the whole body of English officers, 
whether of the Navy or the Mercantile Marine, a lasting 
confidence and esprit de corps, probably unsurpassed in 
the history of any profession. It is possible that this 
national belief in a special aptitude for the sea is now 
replaced by the national pride in mechanical aptitude. To 
some extent, in modern ships, the two powers overlap. 
But mechanical aptitude does not necessarily make a man 
a good seaman, though no good seaman can now afford to 
be ignorant of machinery. Meantime, with the romance 
left out, and plenty of hard work thrown in, it may well 
be asked how seafaring can hold its own against other 
careers in competition with it? How is it that leave to 
compete for entrance to the ‘ Britannia’ is so eagerly 
sought? Asa means of living, the Royal Navy offers no 
justification to induce fathers, anxious to provide for their 
sons, to ask for a nomination. The Service offers the 
curious spectacle of a body of gentlemen who have been 
willing to undergo perhaps the severest existing ordeal of 
consecutive examinations, to obtain about the worst-paid 
employment, civil or otherwise, to be found in the country. 
The cram and training necessary to pass into the ‘ Britan- 
nia’ would certainly command an entrance scholarship 
at a public school; and the subsequent examinations for 
commissions and promotions are frequent and exacting; 
and the result is, that a Lieutenant is paid at the rate of 
£182 to £225 a year. Should he be so fortunate as to be- 
come a Commander, he draws £1 a day. He can hardly 
expect to rise, in the ordinary course of things, even with 
good luck, above the rank of Captain, which he may hold 
for a limited time at a salary of £700 a year alltold. The 
prizes of the profession, such as the post of Admiral on 
Home Command, with its pay and allowances of nearly 
£4,000, are only held for short terms, limited by regula- 
tion, and are so few as not to enter into practical con- 
sideration. The ordinary posts leave no margin for saving, 
and the pension only comes after twenty years of service. 
Certainly the case of the Navy justifies the late Lord 
Sandhurst’s reported only half-jocular theory that there 
was no need to offer pay at all to officers in the two 
services, because there would always be young men 
forthcoming, able and willing to do the work for nothing. 

The Mercantile Marine offers a favourable contrast 
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Royal Navy in more points than one. Employment 
. is pam absolutely to all comers. As boys no 
jonger run away to sea, it may be mentioned without 
giving that it is just as possible for a lad to present 


pent at the docks and get a berth now, as it was in 
Nelson’s days. Once engaged, he may expect, by the 
time that his limbs are developed, to receive the 


liberal pay and food allowance of an able seaman, with 
all the world before him in which to vary his employment. 
Even that is probably a better life than the unvarying 
yound of a mill or a colliery. But the merchant seaman 
has no limits set within his profession to his possible 
advancement. He can, by ordinary good behaviour and 
good sense, rise to be Mate and Captain. The pay of a 
Captain on an ordinary “ocean-tramp” steamer averages 
from £14 to £20 a month, with all board found. Taking 
the equivalent of house-rent at £30, and board at £50, 
the higher figure will give the ordinary merchant skipper’s 
salary at £320 a year, or about £100 a year more than 
that of a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. If heis married, 
his position at once recedes, because his own allowance for 
board, and the accommodation of his cabin, are not allowed 
to be shared by his wife, and he is obliged to maintain a 
separate establishment on shore. Still, we doubt if any 
other career offers such rapid chances of making a fair 
living to all comers. On the other hand, the Merchant 
Captain has a hard life with little ease. The object of 
owners and hirers alike is to get the vessel to sea as quickly 
as possible. Loading and discharging now take days 
instead of weeks, and the vessel starts at a moment’s 
notice by telegram for a fresh voyage. But this does not 
always last. If trusted by his employer, the Merchant 
Captain is often asked to undertake the supervision of the 
firm’s vessels, and ends his days comfortably on shore. So 
far, we have only considered the chances offered by the 
ordinary mercantile marine. But in the great passenger 
lines, the conditions are greatly better, and the pay far 
higher. The Captain of a first-class “liner” will often 
draw from £600 to £900 a year, with board and 
allowances besides. A pension-scheme sometimes forms 
part of the arrangement. It is in this direction that 
probably the best chance for a successful sea-life is to be 
found; and while the trans-ocean passenger traffic in- 
creases, sea-service deserves to be popular, even if the age 
of ocean romance is past. That it is not as popular as 
night be wished, is, we think, shown by the fact that, in 
spite of the advantages which it offers to native English- 
men, a large proportion of our Merchant Captains are now 
Germans and Swedes. 








M. RENAN. 

M RENAN’S death removes one of the most distin- 

e guished of the French Academicians, and one who 
had probably acquired for himself a wider European reputa- 
tion than any other of the literary men of France. He was a 
great Orientalist, but an Orientalist whose personal taste and 
bias were as independent of any of the great Oriental litera- 
tures as if he had never breathed any atmosphere but that of 
France, and that, too, the France of our own day. His 
elaborate study of the various influences under which 
Christianity came into the world, and by which its earlier 
course was moulded, showed nothing so much as that he took 
to that study a mind saturated with French scepticism and 
French sentiment. The attraction which he felt for 
Christianity was, no doubt, in one sense extremely strong; 
but it was rather an imaginative attraction for a world of 
conviction in all essential respects perfectly foreign to his 
Prepossessions and beliefs, than an attraction of the intellect 
or heart. He delighted in the study of Christian idealism, 
as children delight in fairy-tales which they do not believe. 
A few years ago, in a speech at Quimper, he attributed a 
great part of his happiness to “the freshness of his illu- 
sions,” and it is evident that his admiration of Christianity 
was reckoned by himself amongst those illusions, that he 
regarded the ideal which charmed him as one that had no root 
10 reality, and held the realities amidst which he lived as 
meapable of being more than slightly tempered by ideals 
8o unpractical. We may describe it as the aim of the chief 
undertaking of his life to make his sceptical countrymen 
Proud both of admiring Christianity so much, and of 
believing in it so little. To him, Christianity was what 
he spoke of in “The Priest of Némi” as “a consecrated 





insanity,” and its spiritual hope a mirage of refined de- 
sire. In one of the articles on his death, we are told that 
he was at heart a genuine Theist. But that view is quite 
inconsistent with much that he has written and much that he 
has said, unless the word “Theist” be extended to include 
Pantheists of all shades of belief. Even the words which we 
are told that he addressed to his wife four hours before his 
death suggest a much more fluid form of opinion than any 
type of true theism. “ Be calm and resigned,” he said; “we 
undergo the laws of that nature of which we are a manifesta- 
tion. We perish, we disappear, but heaven and earth remain, 
and the march of time goes on for ever.” That is not the 
exhortation of a dying Theist, nor is it possible for a careful 
student of M. Renan to regard himin that light. He certainly 
found ideal threads in the constitution of the universe, but 
not any divine will or any explicit purpose. His conception 
of the mighty whole was distinctly pantheistic ; he discovered 
tendencies, not laws, by which human actions are determined, 
and he magnified the sweet sentiment of Christianity at the 
expense of its moral and spiritual authority, which he reduced 
to zero. 

It was curious that so ardent a Semitic student should have 
had so little sympathy with the great burden of the Semitic 
literature which he studied so profoundly. Its attraction 
for him seems to have been the attraction of opposite poles 
for each other. There was never in the world, says M. 
Renan, a race so little capable of entering into shades of thought 
and feeling as the Semitic. And we may surely say that there 
was never in the world a race so singularly capable of appre- 
ciating the nuances of thought and feeling as the French. In 
this respect, M. Renan was a typical Frenchman, a typical 
French littérateur. His very style was opalescent, full of 
all that sheen and shimmer which expresses change of 
mood, and change of light, and change of impression, as 
well as something like incapacity for entering into the 
grave, stern uniformity of Hebrew and Arabian reverence. 
His imaginative delight in Christ, as well as his rather 
unintelligent disdain for St. Paul, was founded on his 
deep sympathy with Christ’s infinite delicacy of feeling, 
which, arising as it did in the very heart of a race 
so indelibly graven with the lines of an eager and prostrate 
submissiveness to Almighty power, seemed t» him a sort of 
natural miracle. The “ Vie de Jésus” may, indeed, be fairly 
described as an attempt so to interpret the human character of 
our Lord, as to make it palatable to the vivacious and iridescent 
intelligence of a Parisian salon. Where shall we find so 
complete and startling a contrast to the passionate faith of 
Isaiah, or even the Book of Job, in Divine voliticn, as in M. 
Renan’s “ Adieu to Jesus,” after speaking in “Les Apotres ” 
of what he calls “ the legend” of the Ascension ?— 

“La légende veut que les disciples, aprés cette scéne merveil- 
leuse soient rentrés dans Jérusalem ‘avec joie.’ Pour nous c’est avec 
tristesse que nous dirons 4 Jésus le dernier adieu. Le retrouver 
vivant encore de sa vie d’ombre a été pour nous une grande con- 
solation. Cette seconde vie de Jésus, image pile de la premiére 
est encore pleine de charme. Maintenant, tout parfum de lui 
est perdu. Enlevé sur son nuage a la droite de son Pére, il nous 
laisse avec des hommes, et que la chute est lourde O ciel! Le 
regne de la poésie est passé. Marie de Magdala retirée dans sa 
bourgade, y ensevelit ses souvenirs. Par suite de cette éternelle 
injustice qui fait que ’homme s’approprie 4 lui seul, l’ceuvre dans 
laquelle la femme a eu autant de part que lui, Céphas léclipse et 
la fait oublier. Plus de sermons sur la montagne; plus de pos- 
sédées guéries ; plus de courtisanes touchées ; plus de ces col- 
laboratrices étranges de l’euvre de la Rédemption, que Jésus 
n’avait par repoussées. Le dieu a vraiment disparu. L’histoire 
de l’église sera le plus souvent désormais l’histoire des trahisons 
que subira l’idée de Jésus. Mais telle qu’elle est, cette histoire est 
encore un hymne i sa gloire. La parole et l'image de Villustre 
Nazaréen, resteront, au milien de miséres infinies, comme un idéal 
sublime On comprendra mieux conbien il fut grand, quand on 
aura vu conbien ses disciples furent petits.” 


Here, as in very many of the passages of his first two volumes, 
you would almost think that M. Renan was talking, and was 
talking with infinite vivacity and pathos, not of the Son of 
God, but of some one who, by his tenderness and grace, had 
taken Parisian society by storm, and had died leaving a great 
social blank behind him. God had indeed “ disappeared” from 
M. Renan’s picture of Christ’s personal life, and had dis- 
appeared long before the historian came to the Crucifixion or 
the Ascension,—for, in truth, God had never been included 
in his conception at all. It was only as an “idée,” not asa 
revealing power, that M. Renan had so greatly prized the 
spiritual father of Christ. As an idea, God served to casta 
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brilliant glow over human history; to elicit all sorts of side- 
lights in human character; to build up what M. Renan loved 
to speak of as “ The Romance of the Infinite ;” to enhance the 
sublimity of self-denial; to multiply the paradoxes of human 
action ; to heighten indefinitely the significance and vividness of 
human life. Andthus much Christ’s “idée” of God effected in M. 
Renan’s belief, whether it weve true or not. But the whole tenor 
of his later writings was to show that it was not true, though it 
was one of the great ideal illusions of human history. Solongas 
Christ’s teaching could be presented to the mind as impressive 
and potent, and meaning at least as much as other great inven- 
tions of the intellect and imagination,—as much, for instance, 
as the ideal worlds of art and poetry with which M. Renan 
associated it,—he did not think it necessary to take the “ idea” 
of God too seriously, or to insist too much on his being every- 
thing, if he be not nothing. What we have called M. Renan’s 
opalescent style, seems to reflect admirably his desire that the 
story of Christianity should add a certain charm and sheen to 
human history, which did not, he thought, depend on whether it 
were true or false. The eye may be as much fascinated by a 
mirage in the desert as bya really existing lake. Where life is 
barren and dreary, a dream may be a blessed consolation. In 
the speech at Quimper, to which we have before referred, M. 
Renan elaborately insisted on the glory of indulging illusions 
known to be illusions, and felicitated himself on having delivered 
one of those great torpedo shocks to human credulity which 
enabled men to treat as an illusion what they had formerly re- 
garded asa truth,—not, indeed, with a view to discarding it from 
the operative forces of their lives, but rather with the view of 
enhancing the chivalry and Quixotic courage involved in 
treating what they knew to be an illusion, exactly as matter-of- 
fact men would treat what they believed to be reality. He 
thought that the courage which acts on the suggestion of an 
elevating dream, as if it were solid reality, is the noblest kind 
of courage,—the “ consecrated insanity ” on which, in “The 
Priest of Némi,’ he pronounces so high a panegyric. He 
held that, by undermining the Christian creed, he had made 
Christian action nobler because more unreasonable. Indeed, 
with these paradoxes of the imagination, he loved at once to 
amuse and bewilder, and yet, as he playfully insisted, to 
enhance and glorify the human spirit. 

It is not easy to imagine a study of Semitic faith which 
could so completely invert its true significance. To the 
Hebrew, the reality of God was everything; the mere glow 
which the belief in that reality shed over human life and 
history, nothing, unless it were a true light, and not a 
dazzling and misleading glare. To M. Renan, the unreality 
of God seemed as good as,—perhaps even better than,—his 
reality. Yet, when a great believer in that reality like St. 
Paul dwelt on paradoxes not half as bewildering as M. 
Renan’s, because paradoxes which arose only out of the infinite 
contrast between the weakness of man and the omnipotence 
of God, M. Renan spoke of these paradoxes with contempt, as 
illustrating St. Paul’s love for “the transcendental-absurd,” 
and treated St. Paul as engaged in effecting the disfigurement 
and degeneration of Christ’s vivid and spontaneous teaching. 
In the volume on St. Paul, M. Renan seems to us to be at his 
worst, even as a literary interpreter of Christianity. He 
understood the Semitic genius so little that he could not enter 
into the passion with which St. Paul welcomed the victory of 
the Cross over the contemplative intellect of Greece and the 
practical wisdom and force of Rome; and he delineated “ the 
ugly little Jew,” as he termed St. Paul, as a sort of Rabbinical 
corruptor of the Christian gospel. It was an unfortunate 
chance which turned so great a devotee of “ délicatesse,” and 
“nuance,” and sentimental charm, as M. Renan, into an inter- 
preter of the religion of infinite love, and power, and righteous- 
ness, and purity, and unchangeable purpose. For, though 
this delight in the finesse of adoration has given a great 
fascination to the form and style and accidents of his chief 
work, it has resulted in the painting of a pretty pageant of 
human sentiment, where we ought to have been presented with 
the manifestation of an eternal character and will. 





A COUNTER-BLAST TO EXERCISE. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN made an amusing speech at 
Birmingham last Saturday. He was presenting the 
prizes after an athletic competition between the members of 
a club whose particular amusement takes the form of “ cross- 
country” running,—perhaps the severest of all kinds of 








athletic exercise. The club has for years held a high place 

among its rivals. Like the celebrated “ Aston Villa ” football 

team, it is not only first among local institutions of its kind 

but has a reputation all over England. Yet Mr. Chamberlain 

ventured to tell his audience that he—personally—dig not 

much believe in exercise! But Birmingham believes in Mr, 

Chamberlain ; and after loud cries of “Go on,” he proceeded 
to make further disclaimers of any qualification to addresg 

them in character. “You know I do not cycle,” he pro- 

ceeded ; “I do not ride; I do not walk when I can help it; [ 

do not play cricket; I do not play football; I do not play 

tennis; and I do not even play golf, which, I have been 

assured, is an indispensable condition of statesmanship. The 

fact is, I do not take any exercise at all.” It is only 
in England, probably, that such a confession would excite 
surprise. But under the double influence of the revival 
of athletics as a pleasure, and our adoption of exercise as 
a condition of health, the words seem to our ears either 
pleasantry or paradox. Yet Mr. Chamberlain himself possesseg 
what, in the phrase of the “black country,” would be termed 
the “ best mild-steel” order of physique; and unless he is to 
be taken as the exception which proves the rule, his avowed 
indifference to exercise in any form might, perhaps, shake tle 
faith of some of the weaker members who look on bodily 
exertion not as an amusement, but as an auxiliary to health 
often to be obtained only by inconvenience and effort. It 
must be one of the lighter satisfactions of public life that 
when a leader has once made a name, his views on any subject 
carry weight. His hearers are ready to catch at any hint 
offered them for bettering every-day life. They prefer him 
to the specialist who has made a subject his life-long study. 
There is a good deal to be said for the instinct which suggests 
that the judgment which has proved right in large matters is 
not likely to err in small ones. But what is to be done when 
the doctors differ? Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, avows 
his disbelief in exercise. Sir John Lubbock, speaking to the 
students of St. Thomas’s Hospital, declares that “ regular 
exercise is necessary to all ordinary constitutions,”—and 
Sir John Lubbock belongs to a family who are not less cele. 
brated as athletes than as successful men of business. And 
lastly, Dr. Luff, lecturing at St. Mary’s Hospital, calls on the 
members of his profession, “ while advocating the immense 
benefits of athletic training, to raise their voices against the 
growing evils of athletic straining.” “ What a frightful strain 
to subject the heart and vessels to, what a terrible overtaxing 
of the nervous centres, what a frightful price will assuredly 
have to be paid in the future for the vainglory of having 
established a ‘cycling record!’” he exclaims; and it is cer- 
tainly not easy to reconcile such ambition with the possibility 
of extending average life by another twenty years, which a 
sanguine writer in a scientific newspaper recently maintained. 
The explanation of the verbal conflict between the three 
authorities who have just pronounced on the subject of exer- 
cise is less difficult. Dr. Luff only censures the abuse of the 
specific which Sir John Lubbock recommends. And Mr, 
Chamberlain, apart from the natural seriousness and strenuous 
devotion to practical life which marks his strong personality, 
may perhaps be alarmed at the extraordinary hold which 
athletic exercises have gained on the minds of the working men 
of the Midiands and the North. It is perfectly true, as a writer 
in this month’s Nineteenth Century remarks, that among them 
football has now become, not a pastime, but a passion. Like 
the typical gambler, their ideal is to play and win; if not, to 
play and lose; and if neither, then to look on. The spectators 
gather in thousands, and it often seems as if the whole male 
population were streaming to the suburb in which the game 
is to be contested. A Magistrate in a Lancashire town 
recently complained of a new class of offence which con- 
stantly came before the Bench,—that of small boys stealing 
the necessary sixpence on Saturday to gain admission to 
see the weekly football match. Yet it would be difficult to 
imagine a pleasanter experience than a visit, say by the Oxford 
University team, to play against the celebrated Birmingham 
Eleven, which Mr. Chamberiain, speaking as a Birmingham 
man, terms a “ local institution of almost national importance.” 
The reception of the visitors on such an occasion is marked by 
a semi-civic welcome, which is as pleasing as it is novel. The 
best of hotels is at their service, and the drive thence to the 
ground is in the nature of an ovation. The dense black- 
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become a compact, well-ordered army of critical spectators, 
whose fairness and knowledge of the game is only equalled by 
the skill and courtesy shown by their chosen champions in 
the field. Yet the majority of the players, as of the spectators, 
are working men. Mr. Chamberlain, while expressing his 
sympathy with the love and devotion of his Birmingham 
audience for outdoor sports, omitted one important advan- 
tage, that of the mixing of classes, which, now that field 
sports are less and less accessible, gives to games a peculiar 
social influence. 


But football, though an ideal amusement for a large 
artisan population, is, like most other outdoor games except 
golf, the pastime of youth. The question of exercise or no 
exercise is, seriously, one not of amusement, but of expediency. 
Men, and even boys, may quite reasonably regard time spent 
in mere bodily activity as time wasted, if it can be shown that 
they are as well without it. Whether that is so or not must 
be gathered from common experience. There is, we think, no 
doubt that it is possible, even without over-straining in com- 
petition, to acquire a habit of taking too much exercise. That, 
in some classes, is perhaps the natural result of the system of 
organised athletics which dominates their outdoor life from 
the preparatory school to the close of a University career. 
The enforced change from three or four hours of hard exer- 
cise a day to one or two a week, due to the circumstances of 
London life, often produces results temporarily as depressing 
as the consistent avoidance of bodily exertion. The athlete is, 
perhaps, more likely to put on fat in compulsory retirement, and 
to become bilious and lethargic, than the moderate man who has 
looked on a mild “constitutional” as his utmost daily limit. But 
it is easy to make too much of the dangers of over-indulgence 
in exercise. The habits of other European nations are often 
misquoted against the healthier instincts which we rather 
hastily claim for ourselves. It is true that Frenchmen and 
Germans do not, like us, take naturally to the strenuous games 
which are the feature of public school and University life. 
Neither do they appear to suffer later from the want of such 
Stimulus to active exertion. But the ordeal of compulsory 
military service, in which the three years of opening manhood 
are spent, is a physical discipline to which the early rising and 
training of an Oxford boating man bear no comparison. The 
three years of strenuous barrack-life in France lay the foun‘a- 
tion of health ; early rising, and the national bias to tem- 
perance in eating and drinking, may be supposed to do the 
rest in later years. The Jews, who always refuse active 
exertion, either as a means of livelihood or a source of amuse- 
ment, are, perhaps, the sole instance of a successful people, 
living in temperate climates, who, either explicitly or implicitly, 
reject the duty of exercise. But this is a survival of the 
Oriental feeling that the burden of labour should fall to 
slaves. A fat Jew, however great his store of ducats, is not 
an object of admiration to the European mind. 


A rational estimate of the value of exercise should gauge. 
the amount which helps to the best performance of the daily 
work ‘of life. Work that pays, even at school or college, is 
usually sedentary work and brain-work. The question is, how 
far violent exercise, or long, if less severe, hours of manual toil, 
help or impede brain-work ? It would be interesting, and it 
would not be difficult to ascertain, how far the recent winners 
of the Hertford, the Ireland, and the Craven scholarships at 
Oxford, or the corresponding University prizes at Cambridge, 
have indulged in the more exacting forms of violent athletics. 
Our own impression is that they have not, to any great degree. 
At the public schools, “fives” is still pre-eminently the 
scholars’ game. The experience of Cornell University, which 
was originally founded to enable working men to study the 
classics, pointed to the conclusion that it was impossible 
profitably to employ the brain in the study of Greek after a 
working-day of manual labour; and perhaps the same holds 
good in some degree of modern athletics. In middle-life the 
‘question does not present itself in such a crucial form. The 
temptations to exceed are less urgent, and the penalties of 
neglect less obvious. But what are the results of the habit of 
exercise between the ages of sixty or seventy? Perhaps, now 
that Mr. Chamberlain has stated his views, some robust 
Septuagenarian may be encouraged to supplement them by 
his own experiences. 











LONG-DISTANCE RIDES. 
HAT is the outcome of the great military ride that has 
just taken place between Berlin and Vienna? Has 
the result of it any lesson to teach to the military authorities, 
or was the whole undertaking, as the Standard’s correspondent 
avers, ‘‘a senseless sacrifice of horses and riders”? That 
gentleman, writing on the Monday, gave a dismal list of 
casualties: twenty of the German competitors disabled, and 
fifteen of the Austrians, while every hour brought fresh news 
of injured riders and broken-down horses, all owing “to the 
insensate desire to do in three or three-and-a-half days what, 
with proper regard for the condition of the animals, could not 
be done in less than five.” That is one point of view, but it 
is one that rather begs the question. If the ride was to be 
accomplished in not less than five days, with a proper regard 
always to the comfort of the horse and of the rider, the 
experiment would certainly have been useless, and therefore, 
in a measure, senseless. If there had not been a desire to 
ascertain how quickly it could be done, and how great a pro- 
portion of horses and men were capable of performing it 
under a certain time, the ride would have never been under- 
taken at all. And was this desire an insensate one? In the 
case of the individuals concerned, it was no more insensate 
than any other form of racing in which man participates ; 
or, else, every steeplechase rider, jockey, or athlete is 
prompted by an insensate desire. In the case of the authori- 
ties who instituted and encouraged the competition, it is hardly 
fair to accuse them of an insensate and cruel folly, before 
the end that they had in view is more clearly known, and the 
measure of success which they have achieved. Neither the 
German Emperor nor the Emperor of Austria, who have dis- 
played the liveliest interest in the experiment, are in the least 
likely to have willingly sacrificed officers and horses for an 
idle whim; and it is more than possible that even the 
sufferings of the latter may help the avoidance of similar 
sufferings, when on some future occasion negessity may put 
other horses to the same severe test. With regard to the 
discomforts endured by the officers who have taken part in the 
race, the lover of animals will probably affect a scornful in- 
difference. And yet the endurance which is required of the 
man does not fall so very far short of the endurance of the 
beast. Few people, who have not themselves experienced what 
a long-distance ride is, can have any conception of the misery 
which a tired horse can inflict upon its rider. The more tired 
the horse, the more tired the man; and the less capable the 
former becomes of doing his work, the more pressing and im- 
perative becomes the work of the latter. Even in the case of 
a ride from Berlin to Vienna, over a ground which, pre- 
sumably, is not altogether unfamiliar to the competitors, and 
which, at any rate, affords every assistance in the way of con- 
venient inns and halting-places, it would require a man to be 
in the best of health and training if he would accomplish the 
four hundred miles, without injury to himself, under the 
stipulated time of six days. If, that is to say, he has to ride 
the same horse throughout, as in the present case; for, apart 
from the obvious dangers which are incurred by riding a beast 
which is exhausted—dangers which seem on this occasion 
to have been illustrated by every form of casualty—the con- 
stant strain upon the physical and mental powers of the 
horseman grows, after a certain period of endurance, into 
something like acute torture. 

Long-distance rides have always been a favourite subject 
with poets and the writers of romance. There is something 
that seizes the imagination in the idea of a solitary horseman 
spurring on his steed in a race with time, spurred on himself 
by terror, by hatred, or by devotion to duty. But although 
they willingly treat of him, it cannot be said that they often 
succeed in making him very real. We all know how Dick 
Turpin rode to York; we also know how Mr. Browning 
brought the good news to Ghent,—after a fashion almost as 
apocryphal as the news itself. The recognised method, 
both in poetry and fiction, generally produces much the same 
picture. The gallant, generous-hearted animal gallops on 
and on, with no abatement of speed, for the rider is always, 
apparently, injudicious enough to force the pace the whole 
way; soon, after the accomplishment of some hundred odd 
miles at full gallop, we learn that the noble steed begins to 
show signs of distress,—as well he may : his “ heaving flanks 
are wet with foam,” his “ blood-red” nostrils are wide spread, 
and his laboured breath comes in great sobs. One might 
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imagine, from the description, that the horse had stopped; 
but no, he is still galloping, heaving flanks and all. One 
might also suppose that the rider, perceiving these symptoms, 
would pull up and give his horse a chance; on the contrary, 
at this juncture he makes a passionate appeal to the horse’s 
better feelings, an appeal which is couched in language too 
beautiful to be unavailing. And so the poor beast gallops on 
for another hour or so, until he arrives at his destination, and 
drops dead with a broken heart. Even men who have ridden 
their horses to a standstill in the hunting-field at the same 
mad pace, will fail to recognise the accuracy of the description. 
In the case of a long distance, where it is the course, and not 
the pace, that kills, the picture is ludicrously incorrect. 
Well, it must be confessed that the reality is rather ugly, 
and does not lend itself easily to the uses of romance: the 
sight of a man and his horse, crawling painfully onwards, 
the former still wearily persisting in the useless cruelty of a 
spur; while the latter, painfully dragging one foot before the 
other, droops his head miserably on the hard-jerked rein, is 
not one to pleasurably inspire the readers of romance. Of a 
period of his life which was mainly passed in the saddle, the 
present writer can still vividly recall two rides made for long 
distances, and more or less against time; upon neither of them 
ean he look back with much pleasure. One, at least, was 
made under the favourable conditions of being able to change 
his mount constantly, taking a fresh horse from the troop that 
he and his two companions drove before them; but even so in 
a journey that lasted some ten days, when the necessity of 
riding round the horses at night prevented any member of 
the party from ever leaving the saddle for more than three 
hours at a time, the weariness grew intolerable, both for the 
men and for the horses, before its end. The memory of that 
other ride, undertaken upon one horse, over a country where 
to stay was to starve, is little less than a nightmare. Most 
horsemen know what it is to have a jaded horse beneath 
them; even when the man himself is fresh, the discomfort is 
bad enough; when the man is worn out, it is doubly bad. But 
when he has had that horse beneath him for days, and may 
yet have to burden him for another day or two; when he 
knows that his one chance of salvation is to keep the unhappy 
beast still going, that their miserable halts, each time more 
protracted, in spite of brackish water and scanty herbage, only 
lessen their hope of pulling through, and feels in every faltering 
footstep the failure of the strength that should save them, 
then his weariness passes the stage of physical discomfort, and 
becomes an unbearable torture. Under the stress of that 
suffering, some men, by nature kind-hearted enough, are 
tempted into a savage, unreasonable anger against their 
wretched four-footed comrade in distress, to be vented only 
in vain and cruel efforts to hurry him on. Vain, because both 
man and beast are beyond the stimulating effect of physical 
pain. The intolerable emptiness of the surrounding country 
is reflected in the unhappy emptiness of the horseman’s mind ; 
nothing exists there but the consuming desire to press on, 
the heavy sense of present misery, the weary longing to have 
done withit. Danger, if danger surrounds him, is forgotten,— 
happiness, if happiness awaits him, is forgotten; all is for- 
gotten, hunger, thirst, and bodily pain, in that all-absorbing 
fatigue of mind and body. Mercifully, like a man in sickness, 
his brain, after the prolonged agony of fierce activity, grows 
slower and more torpid, till the sensibility is conscious of 
nothing but a vague and dull wretchedness. There is no 
wilder or more glad exhilaration than the reckless gallop over 
the wind-swept pampas upon a horse who is also a trusted 
friend; so also there are few depths of misery more im- 
possible to sound than the struggle that we have described. 
That is, writing from the rider’s point of view; what the 
horse thinks of it, it is impossible to say. The man who has 
lived with horses and loved them, fancies that they can share 
his pleasure, and his fancy is not without a semblance of 
reason. Such a man cannot but share in his horse’s distress, 
and we do not believe that he could ever be guilty of wantonly 
inflicting suffering upon his dumb friend, or could ever 
return cruelty for confidence, except under the stress of real 
necessity. In the case of the ride between Vienna and 
Berlin, with so many starters it was inevitable that there 
should have been among them a certain number of men 
who were callous to the sufferings of their animals, and a 
certain proportion of horses who were out of condition and 
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all tells us chiefly of casualties that might just as well hay 

been met with in the hunting-field, has been somewhat exa, : 
gerated. It is pleasant, at least, to note that the wivent 
Count Starhemberg, who accomplished the distance in half. 
an-hour less than three days, arrived at Berlin with his nie 
in very fair condition; and that Lieutenant von Miklis, who 
was beaten by three hours, showed far more concern for his 
tired beast than for himself. So far, the experiment has 
proved that the wiry, hardy Hungarian horse, ridden by a 
light-weight, is more than a match for the thorough-bred over 
a really long distance. A fair proportion of English-bred 
horses started, but as yet we have no record of their per- 
formances. As for the doses of brandy and injections of 
morphia which, we are told, were resorted to by some riders 
we are somewhat incredulous as to their good effect. ; 





AUTUMN. 


+ gee rhythm of the changing year must sometimes bring 

to those for whom the recurrent seasons offer a long 
vista in the past, and a short one in the future, the question, — 
What is the meaning of the influences of Nature? The fact 
that their attempted utterance has loaded verse with trite 
expression, proves them to be felt by most people; yet any 
attempt to submit them to the analysis of logic leaves us 
wondering whether, after all, they are anything but our own 
fancies? Do the most familiar quotations give the clue to 
the pathos of Autumn? “Like leaves on trees the race 
of man is found,” “My way of life has fallen into the 
sere, the yellow leaf.” A comparison, set to the music of 
Homer and Shakespeare, has passed into the very heart of 
human thought; yet, if we ponder over the quotation from 
our own poet, we shall see—what, indeed, it needs no Shake- 
speare to teach us—that we may reach the sentiment of the 
sere and yellow leaf at anyage. At two-and-twenty, a man may 
feel his atmosphere one of withering hopes and spoilt har- 
vests ; forty years later, his life may be quickened by emotions 
that breathe the genial influence of Spring. All the deepest 
experience of life teaches, with Lowell, that— 

“ Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go; 
At noon our sudden summer burns, 
At sunset all is snow.” 

If, then, we cannot adequately explain the emotions which 
seem suggested by the present season through that analogy 
with the life of man which they seem at first to suggest, can 
we still justify them as having some objective ground, or must 
we accept them as mere symbolic fancies suggested by the 
mingled beauty and fugitiveness of the faded leaf? Perbaps 
the true answer is that these things are not so much alterna- 
tives as they seem. The influences of Nature are real, in 
the sense that all minds of a certain degree of receptivity 
feel them in the same circumstances; but what they are, 
apart from that experience of life which they illustrate and 
colour, it would be vain for human beings to attempt to 
imagine. The influence of such a poet as Wordsworth is not 
valuable because he puts a number of ingenious meanings 
into outward things, which have the same relation to them 
as a riddle to its answer. It is valuable because it is an actual 
interpretation of messages no less real than those of science, 
far more enduring than a great deal that calls itself science. 
He hears a voice we cannot hear, but which we may all learn 
to hear if we will follow his transcript of it. He interprets 
to us the meaning of the commonplace things that are around 
us all—moonlight and sunlight, trees and hills, waters and 
cornfields—which none but a poet could interpret, but which 
of themselves belong not to poetry, but to Nature, and which, 
in their wordless influence, steal into many a mind that has 
no taste for poetry whatever. Of all these influences, none 
are more real and more potent than those which emanate 
from the changes of the seasons; and of these, we should 
say, none are more near the heart of that Wordsworthian 
spirit of Nature, which belongs neither to man nor to 
the world, but to their contact and embrace, than the 
influence of Autumn. Leave the jar of politics for a moment, 
dear reader; forget the issues of the hour, overwhelmingly 
important as they are. You do not weaken by intermitting 
them, but the contrary; nothing is so valuable a preparation 
for a wise activity as a “wise passiveness.” The things that 
we can alter, and are bound to alter, are attacked with the 





unfit for the trial. Still, we trust that the report, which after 








greatest effect when we return upon them from the contem- 
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plation of the things we cannot alter, and can merely receive. 
Forget the strife of parties, the claims of a nation; give your- 
self up to the message that comes to all men once in every 
revolution of our globe, and yet comes home to each man 
who has ears to hear it, as something individual. It is by 
no means a mere web of memories, but golden threads of 
recollection seem to gleam brighter against that background. 
Where and when was it we first saw a chestnut fall and split, 
and gazed with rapture on the gold-brown egg in its snowy 
nest, never seen by human eye before? The recollection 
ig sweeter than the experience. At the time, perhaps, the 


bliss was marred by the wishes of a contemporary to possess. 


that treasure, and the ensuing strife; but the reminiscence is a 
waft of pure, mysterious delight, hinting at a secret hidden 
in the heart of Nature in some sense nearer then than now, 
though in another sense the long years, whose vista softens 
rather than dims the recollection, have brought us nearer the 
heart of all such mysteries. How tenderly recurs the memory 
of that comrade, whose tiny hands we refused to fill with 
ourtreasure,—hands we would now ask nothing better than to 
fill with all our best treasures, long as they have been cold! 
The presence seems a part of these sweet, pure influences 
of Nature. Without losing its own individuality, it has 
become a part of the rhythm of this yearly music. We 
look back on the children among the withered leaves with 
a curious impartiality, and permit ourselves, like Charles 
Lamb, to “love ourselves.” The sense of individuality 
is not lost, it is profoundly intensified ; for the consciousness 
that the chestnut-gatherer and the reminiscient are one, tests 
the mystery of personality as no memories of maturity can,— 
but it seems reflected in some magic mirror, where an ideal 
self evokes emotions strangely akin both to pity and to 
reverence. The leaves that fall around one no less sere and 
withered than themselves, recall predecessors which rustled 
beneath feet slow and languid now, but the tenderness which 
enshrines the recollection is untainted by egoism. It is indeed 
a blessed gift of these influences of Nature, that they set us 
free in thought from the shackles of our own nature; they 
obliterate self-distaste, and melt away all but the harmonious 
recipiency which they recall, a feeling which, belonging rather 
to childhood than the child, we would revive as we remember it. 
It is impossible to separate these shreds of memory from 
feelings that have nothing personal in them; the one passes 
into the other as the bud into the flower. Autumn is peculiarly 
the season of recollections ; but so is Spring,—the first flower 
and last leaf have much in common besides their bright 
colouring. But the charm of both seasons, and especially of 
the first, lies in no chance memories illuminating their beauty, 
as a biblical story a painted window, but in the fact that 
they give a voice to that in man which feels the transiency 
of all things earthly. With this sense in us, whatever we are 
to call it, all the charm of art is more or less connected. 
Poetry and painting take all their most subtle suggestions 
from the whisper “ passing away.” Let the painter but catch 
the expression of a moment—the gleam from behind a passing 
cloud, an accurate transcript of the true proportions spared 
to detail by advancing twilight, or the glow of the hidden sun 
so soon to give way to twilight—and he has at once a picture. 
What that fading or glowing light falls on is comparatively 
of small importance. We will not promise that a portrait of 
Harley Street shall be picturesque under any touch of 
atmospheric effect ; but all scenery, not obstinately prosaic, 
blossoms into poetic charm at a mere hint of the dying or the 
dawning day. Mythology, as well as art, enforces the lesson : 
What is that dream of the dawn which, we are told, gives a 
clue to the recurrent myth of fair youth, slain and lamented, 
but an apotheosis of that sentiment which feels a loss when- 
ever a bright hope expands intoa dim fulfilment ? Whether the 
clue be sound or not, it is equally a tribute to the universality 
of that feeling which has invented the explanation, if it did 
not originate the story. It is one of the most widespread and 
deeply-rooted feelings of our common nature. This sense of the 
transient, which animates art, which explains mythology, which 
stands, as we may say, on the lowest round of the ladder of 
poetry, so that its ordinary expressions are commonplace, has a 
Season all to itself, a season when every day is filled with the 
sentiment of twilight, when all we see breathes the spirit of 
recollection, when the air is full of that sweet emotion which 
listens for the voice of the vanished years. Every day, some- 
times every hour, paints a stage in a progress. You start ona 
long walk, leaving a fret-work of amber and gold against the 








soft blue air; you come back and find the blustering wind has 
changed your glowing palace to a wreck ; and so individual is 
the touch of Autumn, that it is quite possible you may watch 
for years for just such another arrangement of orange and 
lemon hues, with that turquoise hill setting off their value. 
Or you take your book into the garden to enjoy the 
October sunshine; the chapter is interesting, and holds 
your attention for an hour. You look up, and, lo! a 
new landscape opens to your eyes; that bright curtain 
which shut you in has become a vista, and you see the 
robin, which was but an invisible voice when you began. Two 
successive awakenings may reveal a landscape in two different 
keys of colour ; the green may turn gold, or the gold brown, 
in a single night ; the colouring of yesterday may be sought 
in vain amid foliage not sensibly diminished ; the whole sen- 
timent of the picture gone before we have fully taken it in. 
The same is true of Spring, to a certain extent, but not nearly 
to the same extent, and not allied with all those mysterious 
influences which speak of death and decay in tones which all 
can feel and none explain. Autumn is the touchstone of a 
capacity for any response to these mystic influences of Nature. 
He who feels nothing about October except that the candles 
come earlier, and the fires ought to grow bigger, may save 
himself the trouble of any attempt to enter into the spirit of 
either art or Nature. Let him turn to science, business, and 
politics ; let him read the Times, and leave Wordsworth on 
the shelf. But let him confess that on one side of human life 
he is hopelessly deaf, and believe that it is just here the tones 
of Nature are most musical, and her whispers fullest of all 
that enriches the inner life of man. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. MORLEY’S COMMISSION. 
(To THE EviToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—It is impossible not to be struck by the difference 
between your tone in speaking of Mr. Morley’s Commission, 
and the tone of the Irish Press on your own side. You raise 
aloud ery of alarm and denunciation,—“ terrible mischief,” 
“dangerous weakness,” and so forth, and so forth, as if Mr. 
Morley had taken his step out of mere gaiety of heart. In 
Ireland, where people know what his “ deep social mischief ” 
really means, criticism is pitched in quite another key. Here is 
what the Dublin Daily Express—a journal which condemns 
Mr. Morley’s general policy as bitterly as you do—says :— 


“ This is the condition of affairs with which the Chief Secretary 

is called upon to deal. It is a hard fate that he, who has not per- 
sonally contributed to such deplorable results,should have to set 
about the task of satisfying the extravagant expectations which have 
been excited by his colleagues, and of undoing the mischief which 
has been done during the last six years by the countenance given 
to criminal acts. It is impossible not to feel sympathy with him 
in the arduous work he has undertaken. The uphill toil of 
Sysiphus was light and hopeful in comparison with it. He is to 
create a state of order and contentment out of lawlessness and 
misery, and to reconcile the claims of equity and justice with the 
demands of men who have trampled on the law. With a courage and 
earnestness which claim the respect of his opponents, he has taken 
in hand the fulfilment of a task which seems all but impossible. 
His first step is the issue of a Commission to inquire and report on 
the number of tenants evicted, the number of holdings relet or 
sold to other tenants, and the circumstances of such tenants or 
purchasers, the terms of any offer of settlement that have been 
made, the estimated cost of the proceedings consequent upon the 
evictions, including extra police, and what means should be 
adopted for bringing about settlements and the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants. This programme opens a wide field of inquiry, 
and suggests some of the most formidable difficulties in the way 
of any practical result. There can be no doubt that the condition 
of the evicted tenants is a great evil.” 
The writer goes on to discuss the attitude proper to be taken 
by the landlords, and advises them by no means to ignore the 
Commission as “ uncalled for, inquisitorial, and illusory,” but 
to take their part in its proceedings. 

Then there is the Irish Times, as strongly Unionist, com- 
mercial, and landlordist as any journal in the kingdom :— 

“ Mr. Morley says that he institutes the inquiry ‘in good faith,’ 
and we are ready to accept the statement, as he adds: ‘In the 
hope that both landlords and tenants will assist in it, and in the 
belief that it is an indispensable preliminary to effectual measures 
for healing a deep social mischief in Ireland.’ Nothing but good 
would come of a thorough investigation, and no landlord who was 


afraid of it should expect any countenance. What is plain in the 
step now taken is that no interference in regard to the Evicted 





Tenants can be immediate or by act of the Executive. The Irish 
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Government does not know enough about the matter, to begin 
with. Secondly, what is clear is this, that such a remedy as may 
be applied must be still by the instrumentality of settlements, 
possibly in some further generous way, promoted Thirdly, it is 
plain that the landlords must be heard, and heard fully, if the 
inquiry is to be a reality and ‘in good faith.’ Unfortunately all 
this causes delay, but that cannot be avoided. It only remains 
that Mr. Morley should name such a Commission as tenants and 
landlords alike can have confidence in. In the selection of it he 
has, no doubt, a difficulty. But the spirit of his letter suggests 
the desire to do justice all round, and in the hope that this may 
be done, we see no reason for alarm or excitement in the 
proposal.” 

What explains this significant difference between the tem- 
perate and almost sympathetic language of Irish Unionism, 
and the excited talk of Unionism in London? Because the 
Irish on the spot know and feel the urgent practical difficulty, 
and you do not. 


Let me add a word on the curious perversity which 
interprets Mr. Morley’s figures of the cost of the present 
state of things, as designed to disparage legality, because it 
is dear. Surely there is no design of the sort. Surely the 
point of the figures is first, to give a measure of the evil; 
second, to hint pretty directly that the public money which 
goes to keeping the wound open, might better go towards 
healing it. Do you not agree ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

October 3rd. M. P. 





THE ANIMAL SENSE OF HUMOUR. 

[To THE EpiTrorR or THE “SPecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—If you care to have your good stories of the humour 
of animals capped, here are two or three more. I remember, 
in a description of India or Ceylon some forty years ago, a 
story of an Englishman who had a monkey. Looking out of 
his window one day, he saw his cook getting a fowl ready for 
boiling, while the monkey lay on the ground, shamming 
death, and a party of crows stood at a little distance, divided 
between the desire for the kitchen offal, and the fear of the 
possibly shamming monkey. One crow, more adventurous 
than the rest, came within the magic distance, and was 
instantly in the clutch of the monkey. At the same moment, 
the cook, having finished trussing the fowl, put it into the pot 
and went away. The monkey plucked his crow as he had just 
seen the cook pluck the fowl, took the fowl out of the pot, put 
the crow in, and retired with his exchange. When the cook 
came back, and saw the fowl left preparing for his master’s 
luncheon turned black, he was, as may be supposed, struck 
mad with terror at this manifest intervention of the Evil 
One. 

Another story, some forty or fifty years earlier, is of a 
monkey which my uncle brought to London from India. On 
one occasion, he was seen playing with the ink, perhaps 
writing a letter, in his master’s bedroom. He upset the ink, 
and thereupon he went to the chest of drawers, opened a 
drawer, took out a shirt, and wiped up the ink with it. On 
another day, he was sitting in my grandmother’s drawing- 
room (it was in Hill Street), when another lady came in and 
sat down. The monkey, after watching her for some time 
from the back of the chair on which he was perched, snatched 
the visitor’s bonnet from her head, put it on his own, and defied 
all attempts to catch him and rescuethe bonnet. At last, the 
window being open, he leapt out upon the lamp-post, and there 
sat, sharing the delight of the passers-by, looking as Blucher 
must have looked when, years after, he appeared on the field 
of Waterloo in an old lady’s bonnet. 

In these instances, the love of mischievous, practical joking 
is manifest: it is probable, if not so certain, in a story of an 
eminent naturalist (I forget his name) who was hoping to 
develop the intelligence of a monkey to whose education he was 
devoting himself. One day he saw with delight that the 
monkey was sitting at the other end of the room, turning over 
the leaves of a valuable book on entomology and looking at. the 
plates with apparent interest. But on going nearer, he saw, 
with dismay, that the monkey was turning over the plates in 
order that, when he came to a particularly large beetle or 
butterfly, he might pick it out and eat it. As the paper could 
not have had a nice taste, I think he may have been actuated 
rather by the fun of the thing than by a mere depraved 
appetite. Perhaps he was verifying the like method of learning 
among the philosophers of Laputa. But this I leave to the 
judicious consideration of yourself and your readers.—I am, 


Sir, &c., E. 8. 








| 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE **SPzCTATOR.” | 
Si1r,—A propos of your interesting article on the « Animal 
Sense of Humour,” in the Spectator of October Ist, allow meto 
send you a case of grim humour displayed a short time since} 
a pony belonging toafriend. It had been pouring hard all day, 
everything was soaking, and the poor pony looked in vain fo, 
a dry spot to lie on. After evidently deliberate thought, it 
went up to a cow who had been lying in one place for a long 
while, and gave her a most vicious kick; this he repeateg 
several times, until at last she was compelled regretfully to 
rise, whereupon the pony promptly lay down in the very spot 
occupied and kept dry by the cow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. F. J. 





ALLEGED “LITERARY FRAUDS.” 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—In reference to an article on the above subject, in the 
Spectator of October Ist, will you permit me to state that my 
husband never was one of Morgan’s “gang;” that he never 
had anything whatever to do with any of his numerous com. 
panies,—except, for a very short time, with the Authors’ 
Alliance, which he then believed to be a boni-fide concern; 
that he never derived any pecuniary advantage from his short 
connection with it, but was himself at a loss; that his 
character to Morgan was merely meant as a testimony to his 
solvency as a tenant, of which he was at the time assured, 
and was given with the careless good-nature that those who 
know him best would expect from him. 

I trust that, in justice to an injured man, who cannot at 
present defend himself, you will give publicity to these state- 
ments, which any unprejudiced person who heard the trial can 
verify. You speak of my husband as “one of the minor 
characters of the comedy.” So far as he is concerned, I fear 
he is more likely, unless the sentence is reversed, to take the 
leading part in a tragedy.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

MaRIon CLARKE. 





A GOOD VIEW. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In your interesting article, “ Where to Build a House,” 
I observe you say :—‘‘In spite of some instances to the con- 
trary, we cannot but believe that this desire for a prospect is 
a wholly modern notion.” I do not know if your remark is 
intended to apply to England only, but at least it cannot be 
true of so practical a people as the Romans. An excessive 
love for the esthetic, and the imaginative, is not usually 
attributed to them. Yet we find in “ Justinian’s Institutes,” 
Lib. ii., Tit. iii., 1., there is an express prohibition, ne luminibus 
vicini oficiatur. It is hardly likely that this refers to light 
in the strict sense known to the English law. Again, in 
the Digest there is mention of the servitude ne prospectut 
offendatur (D. viii., 2.15, 17). Sandars, in his excellent edition 
of the “Institutes,” says:—“The servitude, ne prospectut 
offendatur, prevented our neighbour from doing anything that 
would make the view from our house less pleasant and open.” 

Your remark, therefore, that the idea of a view is a “ wholly 
modern notion,” seems hardly justified. One doubts, too, 
whether your observation is applicable generally to the older 
English houses. I fancy the general opinion would be 
otherwise. The question is of interest as to whether our 
forefathers were deficient in their sense of the beautiful in 
Nature. Judging from this test, I think the evidence is 
generally in favour of their appreciation of rural scenes. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., 


The Elms, Huddersfield. J. H. DRANSFIELD. 





A CORRECTION. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—What can a living man do with a paragraph in an 
authoritative publication which sweeps away his own existence F 
I refer to a sentence in Vol. XXVIII. p. 352, of that 
admirable and generally trustworthy work, “ The Dictionary of 
National Biography,” in which the writer, Mr. R. E. Anderson,. 
states that the second daughter of Dr. Charles Hutton, the 
celebrated mathematician, was married to Captain Henry 
Vignoles, of the 43rd Regiment; and, with her husband and 
[only] child, died of yellow-fever in the island of Guadeloupe, 
June, 1794. He gives as his authority an obituary notice in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year, Vol. II., p. 957. 
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Unfortunately, this statement, as found in the magazine 
yeferred to, is incorrect. The child was Charles B. Vignoles, 
who was rescued from the hands of the French by his uncle, 
Captain Hutton, was made an Ensign of the 43rd at two 
years old, and lived (as I have shown in his biography, which 
was fully and sympathetically reviewed in your columns three 
years ago) to the ripe age of eighty-three, leaving four sons 
and several grandchildren. This mistake suggests the im. 
portance of referring to the latest available information that 
bears on facts of biography, and not trusting too implicitly 
to merely fugitive notices in the periodicals of the day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Tye WRITER OF “THE LiFE oF C. B. VIGNOLES, 
F.R.S., SOLDIER AND CriviL ENGINEER.” 





EXPLORATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—In the interesting article, in the Spectator of October 
Ist, on “ Explorations and Explorations,” the writer says, in 
reference to the malign influence of Nature in Africa: “We 
cannot recall in one narrative a story which left on 
the mind a certainty of the existence of nobleness, either 
in men or beasts or scenery.” Does not the following, 
from Vol. II. of “Darkest Africa,” chap. xxxii., p. 345, 
give an undoubted instance of nobleness, and a capacity 
for it? “An officer had a bad attack of fever; he was 
seized with a vertigo, he reeled, and sank in the grass 
by the wayside. The rear-guard commander saw him 
not, and passed him by, little thinking a sick com- 
rade lay fainting, and almost unconscious, near him. By- 
and-by, a native warrior came, armed with spear, bow, and 
arrows. He saw there was something in the grass. He went 
to the spot, and saw one of our officers, helplessly lying before 
him. If he were a brute, he might have driven that sharp 
spear of his into him, and we should have lost one of our 
number. But this man, listen, did nothing of the kind ; and, 
though he had never heard the story of the kindly Samaritan, 
went away, and in half-an-hour returned with a half-gallon 
gourd filled with fresh and cool milk, and gave him to drink, 
and in a short time our friend rose up strengthened, and 
marched to camp, to tell me the kindly story.” 

Is there not here a glimmer of that “light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Little Lever, October 5th. 
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THOMAS HAMER. 





THE EXPULSION OF THE MONEY-CHANGERS. 

(To rHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—* M.” thinks it difficult to say what it is that I seek to 
prove. I seek to prove nothing whatever. I simply ask “ M.” 
to prove his case. I ask him to show by evidence that 
Gentiles, and especially Gentile traders, were permitted to 
remain within the enclosure which—as “ M.” pointed out— 
it was death for a Gentile to enter. As to this, there is deep 
silence. Until this is proved, “ M.’s” case fails. Even without 
my books, I was pretty confident that Josephus did not say 
what “M.” attributed to him, and this is now admitted.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


Rochester, October 3rd. S. CHEETHAM. 





CHINESE MISSIONS. 
[To tHe EpiTorR oF THE “SpEcTATOR.” | 

Str,—My attention has been drawn to a notice of Mr. Morris’s 
book, “ A Winter in North China,” and to some criticisms you 
pass on the introduction to that book, which, as Mr. Morris’s 
fellow-traveller, I contributed. May I have space in your 
columns to say that my name is Glover, and not Fuller; that 
I share to the full Mr. Morris’s appreciation of the work done 
by all Christian Missions in China; and that I have elsewhere 
endeavoured to do justice to the Catholic Missions to China 
of the Middle Ages, to the Jesuit Missions of the sixteenth 
century to that country, and to some of the Catholic work 
Which is being prosecuted there to-day ? 

I cannot quite understand how your critic could suppose I 
was “particular enough not to recognise any Missions as 
Christian except they are Baptist,” when he had before him 
a sentence in which I express my opinion that the Jesuits 
who went to China three hundred years ago “ were the noblest 








men the Church possessed,” and allude to the strong evan- 
gelical spirit marking some of them, and to their sufferings 
and their consecration, as well as their mistakes. 


I would further remark that, knowing quite well that the 
S.P.G. dates from 1707, I think I was justified in alluding, 
casually, to this year as the Centenary of Modern English 
Missions, on the grounds that all the great Societies have 
originated since October 2nd, 1792, and that the S.P.G., 
although doing good work, had not, when Carey went to 
India, a single Englishman on its staff. 

May I only add that, as a student of Missions, as one who 
has taken an active part in Mission administration, and as 
one who has seen the work of many Societies on the field, I 
do not know of any Missionary Society for which I could not 
warmly plead ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bristol, October 4th. RIcHARD GLOVER. 


[Weare sorry that we attributed to Dr. Glover an illiberality 
which he is far from feeling. Still, the phrase, “ Centenary 
of English Missions,” did, according to all analogy, imply 
that there was no such Missions before 1792.—Epb. Spectator. | 
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GARDENING. 


Hops, go get your garden dress on, 
Warm are here the winter hours ; 
I will teach you, sweet, a lesson 
Put among the flowers. 
You shall hold the spade with father, 
Gather wither’d twigs that fall, 
Rake the leaves, or, if you’d rather, 
Weed with fingers small. 


Sunny hair ’neath woollen bonnet, 
Blue serge coat of baby size, 

With the round bone buttons on it, 
Large as are your eyes ; 

Stocking’d legs so trim and dainty, 
Tiny boots for muddy weather :— 
So, you're ready. Kiss you, mayn’t I? 

Then we'll go together. 


First—Oh, yes, the rake Ill find you; 
There, you have it,—off you trot, 
Trailing all its length behind you, 
To our weed-grown spot. 
For the basket next you’re calling; 
Well, ’ll bring it; you’re so strong, 
Help me, will you? Why, I’m hauling 
It and you along! 


Weeds I scrape from out the gravel, 
You will carry one by one 

To our basket ; far you travel 
For small labour done! 

While, full busily uprooting, 
In the soil with hoe I grope, 

In the basket stones you’re putting ; 
Fie upon you, Hope! 


Tired of this, I all unknowing, 
To the garden-bed you hie 

Where chrysanthemums are growing ; 
These you gather sly: 

When, behold, my basket poses, 
Stuck about the rim with flowers, 

Like a bumpkin crowned with roses 
In old May-pole hours! 


Hope, my little two-year maiden, 
Hardly knowing flowers from weeds, 
When Time brings, with business laden, 

Larger joys and needs, 
May you still accept as treasures 
Humble things by Nature given, 
Still turn labours into pleasures, 
Touch’d with light from Heaven ! 


Hobart, July. W. Treco WEBB. 
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——_—<——— 
HEINE’S “ GERMANY.” * 

THE composition of the first part of Heine’s celebrated work, 
Ueber Deutschland, has a history of its own. The idea of 
writing an account of German philosophy for the benefit of 
the French, seems to have occurred to him when he penned 
the imaginary philosophical discussions of the Leyden students 
in his sketchy Memoirs of Herr von Schnabelewopski. Shortly 
after he had settled, in the spring of 1831, first as a voluntary, 
and then as an involuntary exile, in Paris, he began his literary 
activity in the capacity of an intellectual intermediary between 
France and Germany. He first wrote reports for the Augsbur- 
ger, now Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung, on the political doings 
in France, and after having made for himself a name in French 
literary circles by his version of part of his Reisebilder, in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, he published, in 1834, in the same 
periodical, a translation from his manuscript of the treatise 
on German thought, under the title of “ De Allemagne depuis 
Luther.” There being no copyright in those days in Germany 
regarding translations, Heine hastened to issue the same 
treatise in the original German, in order not to be fore- 
stalled by any piratical translator. Unfortunately, he ex- 
perienced with his work a twofold disappointment. It met with 
little favour among the French, partly because they were not 
yet sufficiently ripe for a due appreciation of German philo- 
sophy, and partly becanse the numerous allusions with which 
his writings teem were lost upon them. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the attempt to popularise the profound problems 
of philosophy was considered sacrilegious, and the author of the 
Buch der Lieder and of the Reisebilder was, besides, considered 
incompetent to carry out satisfactorily so difficult a task. 
He had, moreover, the mortification of finding that his work 
had been issued in Germany, “more in fear of Cwsar than that 
of God,” in a mutilated form. Heine, greatly incensed at this 
arbitrary proceeding, blamed publicly his German publishers, 
but his reproach was in reality directed against the political 
censor, so that it was a practical application of the German 
adage, Den Sack schligt man, den Esel meint man,—“ The sack 
is beaten, but the ass is meant.” 

Gradually Heine’s work made its way in France. The 
French began to understand, superficially at least, Heine’s 
brilliant disquisitions on German philosophy, more especially 
after they had discovered that they had been written under 
the influence of St. Simonism. In the meantime, the book, 
even in its mutilated form, and in spite of its light treatment 
of profound subjects, began to strike root in Germany, and to 
find there not only admirers, but also disciples. It gave the 
impetus to the movement of free-thought as represented by 
Feuerbach, the Bauers, &c., and produced, in general, a deeper 
effect than a systematic and learned history of German 
philosophy would have done. It took, nevertheless, full eighteen 
years before a second edition appeared, and then Heine had the 
satisfaction of supplying some of the portions at least, so merci- 
lessly excised by the German censor, through the French ver- 
sion, which, as we said above, had been published prior to the 
original German. In 1852, there would have been no impedi- 
ment to the publication of his treatise in extenso; but, unfor- 
tunately, the original manuscript could not be discovered, and 
it was assumed that it had perished in the house of the 
publisher in the great Hamburg fire of 1842. After Heine’s 
death, however, his manuscript was discovered among certain 
papers of the publisher, which had by a lucky chance been 
rescued from the flames. This opportune find was made use of 
by Adolf Strodtmann, the poet’s most exhaustive biographer, 
in editing his works in 1861, so that we now have his Contri- 
bution to the History of Religion and Philosophy in Germany 
in a complete form.t 

On comparing the “mutilated” edition of Heine’s philo- 
sophical treatise with the complete one restored by Strodt- 
mann, we find that the author was quite right in declaring 
“that in making the excisions the hand of the censor had 





* The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated by C. G. Leland. Vols. V. and VIL 
—Germany. London: Wm. Heinemann, 


+ Strodtmann has himself given the above information in the preface prefixed 
by him to the respective volume, in Hoffmann and Campe’s edition, and Mr. 
Leland has inserted it in his English version under the heading of ‘* Publisher’s 
Preface.” This is a grave error, wh'ch, if we are not mistaken, has also been 
made by the translator iu the preceding volumes, and should be rectified by him 
in the volumes to follow. The original German runs, Vorrede des Herausgebers, 
which means, “ Editor’s Preface ;’? whilst “ Publisher’s Preface’? would be in 
German, Vorrede des Verlegers, 












been guided far more in fear of Cesar than that of God.” 
Many of the political, or rather, patriotic passages, were 
omitted, whilst those discussing religion and morality ina 
free spirit were left untouched. The impression which the 
treatise produced was, therefore, concentrated on the ethical, 
or rather, philosophical element. This result was, however, 
only arrived at on the part of the Germans after they had 
discovered the true import of the monograph. Heine was, in 
fact, in the position of a jester to whom people never give the 
credit of being in earnest. First, the readers took his book as 
humorous and malicious satire shrouded in the sober garb of 
philosophy, and it took some time before the discovery was 
made that he was in real earnest. But even then the merit 
of the work, as a whole, was not fully appreciated, and it 
owed its success chiefly to several brilliant passages re. 
lating to some of Germany’s Greistesheroen. The charac. 
terisation of Luther, as the founder of modern free-thought, 
has not been surpassed by any author in genial sym. 
pathy and intellectual appreciation. Equally excellent, 
and at the same time deeply touching, is the portraiture 
of Lessing, the intrepid continuator of Luther’s great work. 
These two sketches show us Heine in the most favour- 
able light, and they alone might have reconciled, if anything 
could, his enemies and detractors, who denied him all earnest. 
ness of purpose, nobleness of mind, and patriotic love for 
Germany. The delineation of Kant, and the analysis of his 
system, was perused by thoughtful Germans with special 
interest, although the view he took of the ethical bearing of 
the great philosopher’s teachings was far too one-sided, too 
materialistic; and this feature may be said to run through 
the whole work. In describing the contrast between spiritualism 
and materialism, Heine shows himself a staunch adherent to 
the latter. In spite of this defect, however, and notwith- 
standing the want of thoroughness and systematic arrange- 
ment so frequently displayed by the author, his book bore 
fruit; and although we by no means agree with all the con- 
clusions he arrived at in his disquisitions, it may be con- 
sidered, to speak with the generally cavilling critic, Julian 
Schmidt, “his most important literary production, by the 
side of the best of his Lieder.” 

The history of the composition of “The Romantic School,” 
which forms the second part of Heine’s work on Germany, 
resembles in some respects that of Part I. It first appeared 
(1832) in a series of articles headed, “ Etat actuel de la Lit- 
térature en Allemagne,” &c., in the periodical L’ Europe 
Littéraire, Journal de la littérature nationale et étrangere, 
which was intended as a kind of international journalistic 
organ. Shortly after, he translated those articles into German, 
as he had done with the preceding part of the work, from fear 
of being forestalled by a third party, and issued them in book- 
form. Here, again, he experienced the disappointment that 
his work, owing to the excisions by the censor, appeared in 
Germany in a garbled form. Some of the gaps were filled up, 
in 1861, by Adolph Strodtmann, through the French version ; 
but the oldest original manuscript was only discovered later 
on by the distinguished Heinekenner, Professor Hermann 
Hiiffer of Bonn, and this circumstance made it possible to 
restore completely the original text. Some of the more recent 
editions of Heine’s collected works, such as the well-known 
Kritische Gesammtausgabe, published by Grote, have made 
use of Professor Hiiffer's find, and it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Leland did not utilise it for his translation. 

Heine’s object in writing his brilliant sketch, “ Die Roman- 
tische Schule,” was twofold. First, he wished to counteract 
the impression produced by Madame de Staél’s L’ Allemagne, 
which work had been composed under the influence of 
the leaders of the Romantic School; secondly, rightly 
assuming that with the death of Goethe the first period of 
modern German classical literature had come to an end, 
and that the second period began with his own advent, he 
considered it appropriate to give an account of the achieve- 
ments of the Goethean era. Again, it took some time 
before the merits of his work were duly acknowledged and 
appreciated. Gradually only it made its way, and it 
was generally admitted that, neither before nor after Heine 
had any critic given so correct and incisive an analysis of the 
Romantic School as he had done. This result is not to be 
wondered at, if we consider that in treating of literature he 
was, so to say, in his own element,—far more so than when he 
treated of religion and philosophy. It is true that he com- 
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mitted some errors, and that, with all his acknowledgment of 
Goethe’s transcendent genius, he did not refrain from be. 
littling him; but, on the other hand, no critic has ever spoken 
so sensibly of the ridiculous attempt to place Schiller above 
Goethe, and in so far he made amends for his groundless 
censure of the “great Olympian.” His unmeasured attack, 
however, on his former teacher, A. W. Schlegel, does not 
admit of any palliation. We certainly cannot agree with 
Mr. Leland, that Heine decried the latter and Victor Cousin 
from mere envy. The poet of the Buch der Lieder 
had no reason to be envious of these writers. He may 
possibly have been envious of Goethe, whom he aspired 
t> dethrone, as it were; but there was no direct com- 

tition between him and the above-named two writers, 
although the one assisted Madame de Staél in her work on 
German literature, and the other wrote independently on it. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of Heine’s Romantic 
School, he deserves great praise for having exposed to ridi- 
cule that aberration of German literature in all its extrava- 
gance and folly, and for having laid bare the sickly and 
maudlin element in the works of Novalis and Zacharias 
Werner, whom some translators foolishly, but fortunately 
without success, endeavoured to make popular among our 
countrymen. Most of Heine’s criticisms on the members 
of the Romantic School are excellent, so that we may fully 
agree with his own dictum, “ that the Romantic School is one 
of his best works.” 

We have dwelt so long on the two principal parts of Heine’s 
Germany, that there is left but little room for an account of 
the remaining and minor portions of the work. The sketch, 
entitled “ Elementary Spirits,’ which is placed after the 
Romantic School, is the result of the author’s love for fan- 
tastic and weird Sagen und Miérchen, which dates from his 
early youth. They mark an interesting phase in the early 
civilisation of the Germans, and naturally form a comple- 
mentary chapter in the intellectual development of Germany. 
The labours of the Brothers Grimm in this field also served 
as an incentive to Heine in working out the sketch on the 
“Elementary Spirits.” It first appeared in French, in 1835, 
under the title of “Traditions Populaires.” Two years 
later, he published a German version of it, and although 
he had actually removed, as he thought, every political 
allusion and religious remark which might excite the dis- 
pleasure of the German censor, this fastidious official never- 
theless excised several passages. These were subsequently 
supplied, partially at least, by Strodtmann from the second 
French edition, which had appeared in 1855. Later on, 
however, the original manuscript was discovered, and the 
critical editions of recent years contain the sketch in a com- 
plete form. It is, therefore, to be regretted that Mr. Leland 
was not acquainted with them, and that he made his version 
from Strodtmann’s edition. 

The sketch on the “ Elementary Spirits” is followed by the 
Tanzpoem, “ Doctor Faust,” the literary importance of which 
Heine greatly exaggerated. The external circumstances of the 
composition of this ballet-poem, which never was “ danced,” 
are well known. He had been invited by Mr. B. Lumley to 
write a ballet for Her Majesty’s Theatre, a task for which he 
was, perhaps, least adapted. He hit upon Faust, which sub- 
ject he intended to dramatise already when a student. 
Originally, his purpose was to write a drama in contra- 
distinction to Goethe’s great poem, by making Mephistopheles 
the hero of the tragedy instead of Faust. This feature he 
actually introduced in his Tanzpoem, which, on the whole, 
adheres closely to the tradition, and which is occasionally 
interspersed with the author’s flashes of thought. 

The sketch, “The Gods in Exile,” which describes the 
degradation of the Greek gods and demons through the 
sway of Christian belief, is a kind of continuation of the 
* Elementary Spirits,’ and has been chiefly written under 
the influence of Grimm’s German Mythology. The work con- 
cludes with the ““pantomimic ” poem, “ The Goddess Diana,” 
which Heine had also written for Mr. Lumley, and which, 
whilst describing it as a slight sketch, he designated a 
supplement to “ The Gods in Exile.” 

Our readers will see from the above account of the two 
volumes before us that they contain much valuable matter. 
As regards Mr. Leland’s performance, it has the same merits 
and defects which we pointed out in reviewing his trans- 
lation of the preceding volumes. The English, though not | 





quite free from Americanisms, is, on the whole, polished, 
but the correctness of his version is not unimpeachable. 
Only to mention a few instances. In Vol. V., p. 2, the 
translator renders Weltweisheit, “worldly wisdom,” whilst 
it should be “philosophy.” Consequenz is translated “ result” 
(p. 11), instead of “consistency,” culfus denotes “cult,” 
and not “culture” (same page and elsewhere), and on 
p. 18 we find Cornwallis rendered “ Wales.” We refrain from 
citing other instances in which the translator has missed the 
meaning of the original, partly because we do not wish to 
exhaust the patience of our readers, and partly because in 
many instances, although the renderings are wrong, they do 
not actually pervert the meaning, and perversions of the text, 
like the one to be found on p. 109 of Vol. VI., where 
tadelnswerth is translated “ unobjectionable,” instead of “ ob- 
jectionable,” are, on the whole, rare. Some of the translator’s 
footnotes are interesting and helpful, but others are of a 
chatty character, and quite superfluous. The translator ought 
to have, as we have pointed out in noticing the preceding 
volumes, explained throughout the allusions to persons and 
things. By omitting this, almost half of the import of Heine’s 
works is lost upon the reader. In spite of the drawbacks just 
pointed out, we consider Mr. Leland’s version an improve- 
ment on all the former unfortunate attempts to present Heine 
in a worthy English garb. 


THE WITNESS OF HERMAS TO THE FOUR 
GOSPELS.* 

Tur Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, claims to have 
made a discovery which, if genuine, is an undoubted gain for 
the Conservative School of New Testament criticism. The 
quarter in which the alleged find was made seemed un- 
promising enough. The Shepherd of Hermas, by the common 
consent of critics, has been excluded from the category of 
writings which afford materials for determining the Canon of 
the New Testament. No book of Scripture is once named by 
its author, and it seemed vain to seek for quotations, or even 
references to the New Testament, in his enigmatical utter- 
ances. Dr. Taylor, however, contends that Hermas does refer 
to the Four Gospels, and in a manner which leaves no doubt 
that he regarded them as the Four Pillars of the Church, just 
as Irenzus did, whose well known words about the Fourfold 
Gospel were suggested to him, according to Dr. Taylor, by 
an expression in The Shepherd. There can be no question of 
the importance of the discovery, if it can be satisfactorily 
established. The passage in the third Book of Irenzus is 
admitted by all critics to be convincing evidence of the com- 
plete ecclesiastical recognition of the Gospels at the time 
Irenzus wrote. But Irenzus did not write his third Book 
until the year 182; perhaps not until ten years later. The 
Shepherd of Hermas is a much earlier work. Zahn, relying 
upon a reference in it, to a certain Clement, makes the author 
a contemporary of Clement of Rome, placing the date of The 
Shepherd about A.D. 97. Dr. Salmon adopts the same view. 
Other critics, following the Muratorian Fragment, place its 
composition about A.D. 140. If we accept Zahn’s date, and 
Dr. Taylor’s interpretation of a passage in The Shepherd, our 
Gospels were certainly written in Apostolic times; for they 
must have been in existence many years before they obtained 
general acceptance by the Church. Even if we accept the 
later date of the Muratorian Fragment, Dr. Taylor’s inter- 
pretation of the passage in The Shepherd still gives us a 
witness for our Gospels earlier by nearly fifty years than 
Trenzus, and earlier than the Diatessaron of Tatian. 

The passage on which Dr. Taylor founds his conclusion 
occurs in vision third. The seer had already received a 
vision of Ecclesia seated upon a great chair of snowy wools 
This posture, as is afterwards explained, was a symbol of her 
weakness. In vision third she reappears, no longer aged and 
infirm, but young and beautiful, “as one to whom good news 
has come suddenly.” She sits not upon the chair, but on a 
bench which is supported by four legs. The sitting upon the 
bench is thus interpreted by the Angel: “As to your seeing 
her sitting upon a bench, that means that her position is one 
of strength, for a bench has four feet, and stands firmly. 
For the world, also, is compacted of four elements.” The words 
recall the expressions of Irenzus about the Four Gospels. 
At the close of the vision, the bench is taken up and deposited 











* The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels. By C. Taylor, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 1592. 
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in a tower, which likewise represents the Church. Dr. Taylor 
interprets as follows. The aged woman, who sat on a chair, 
personifies the Ecclesia of the Old Dispensation; the same 
word being employed for chair, as in the passage, “The 
Scribes sit in Moses’ seat.” The young, beautiful woman, to 
whom good news has come suddenly, represents the New 
Testament Church. The four feet of the bench, which give 
stability to the Church, are the Four Gospels. These, carried 
into the tower, become the permanent possession of the Church. 
This is very interesting and ingenious; it is to be regretted, 
however, that the learned author has not taken more pains to 
vindicate his interpretation, which is open to more objections 
than he seems to be aware of. It is not a very serious objec- 
tion that the reference to the Gospels is veiled and enig- 
matical, for Hermas speaks throughout in enigmas. A more 
serious objection is that the four feet of the bench require 
no more specific signification than that assigned to them in 
the text. According to a familiar image, four-foldness 
expresses completeness, and, therefore, stability; a bench 
with four feet may simply signify a firm or stable seat. 
Already, in vision second, the Church had been represented as 
composed of square stones, and built four-square. In 
similitude ninth, it is described as a four-square rock. 
There is the further objection that the visions are designed 
to describe the personal experiences of Hermas—his transition 
from doubt and fear to joy and certainty—not to shadow 
forth the history of the Church; a reference to the Old 
Testament Church is out of harmony with their general tenor. 

The latter part of the volume is occupied with an examina- 
tion of The Shepherd, for the purpose of proving that it contains 
echoes of the words of the Gospels, although no direcct 
quotations. As regards the Synoptics, the investigation 
would have been more satisfactory had the author made a 
distinction between the common tradition of the Three 
Gospels, and passages found in one Gospel only. There is 
no controversy among critics regarding the existence of much 
of the common tradition in the time of Hermas; the question 
is whether Hermas could have possessed our Gospels in their 
final recension. Coincidences with the Fourth Gospel cannot 
be explained by a theory of a previous tradition; and some 
of the coincidences noticed, although they will not convince 
determined opponents—for they are not certa vestigia—make 
it at least probable that the author of The Shepherd had 
some acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel. 

The Shepherd of Hermas, to one aspect of which Dr. 
Taylor has confined himself, deserves more attention than it 
has received from English scholars, not for its own sake, but 
because of the light it sheds upon popular religious thought 
in the second century. If we are to believe the Muratorian 
Fragment, the author was one Hermas, brother of Pius, 
Bishop of Rome. He was not a Presbyter, but one of 
the Prophets,—a class of men who exercised great in- 
fluence within the Church, till the abuse of the liberty 
of prophesying and the growing power of the Episcopate 
led to their suppression; and the prophets were either 
silenced, or compelled to take refuge with Montanists, 
and other heretics. The Shepherd is almost the sole survival 
of their once popular and influential teaching. It was heldin 
great esteem, especially by the churches of the East. It was 
read in many churches, and cited as a divinely inspired Scrip- 
ture by the Greek Fathers. As late as the fourth century, 
Athanasius recommended its use. Had the popular voice 
prevailed, the Pilgrim’s Progress of the early Church, as it 
has been named, would have gained a permanent place in the 
Canon. Its presence there would, in modern times, have been 
a difficulty and something of a scandal; for the author is fre- 
quently absurd, and sometimes indelicate, although his inten- 
tions were always good. It is interesting to us chiefly asa 
solitary survival of the sensational preaching of the early 
Church. Like all sensational preaching, it appeals to the 
conscience solely through the emotions and the imagination, 
disregarding intellectual accuracy and sobriety in a manner 
that always avenges itself when the moment arrives for calm 
reflection. 





THE SOFT PORCELAIN OF SEVRES.* 
ONLY an enthusiast in pate tendre could have composed such 
a book as this ; only connoisseurs in the subject of it are likely 
to appreciate its merits. To the artist the productions of the 





* The Soft Porcelain of Sévres. With an Historical Introduction by Ed. 
Garnier, and 50 Plates, representing 250 Water-Colour Subjects after the 
Originals. London: J.C. Nimmo. 1899, 





famous Sévres manufactory scarcely commend themselves ; to 
the public they are caviar, and caviar, it must be admitted, 
not of the finest or purest quality. In a Sévres vase, jar. 
diniere, cup, or dish, there are three qualities to be considered, 
the quality of the “paste,” the quality of the decoration, the 
quality of the form. To the connoisseur, the qualities of 
material and colour appeal in the first degree, the decora- 
tion seems almost a matter of secondary importance, the 
form of no importance at all. For, with few excep. 
tions, the Sévres forms are trivial or awkward, often g 
lacking in grace and lightness as to border upon posi. 
tive ugliness. What can be stupider, for instance, than 
the monstrous outline of the “Copenhagen Vase” (Plate 
xxix.), or commoner in line and sculpture than the vases de. 
picted on Plate xxxi., the vase from the Queen’s collection at 
Buckingham Palace shown on Plate xxxiii., that from the 
Rothschild collection (Vaisseau & Mat) represented on Plate 
xxv., or the fountain inkstand given by Louis XV. to Marie 
Antoinette, and reproduced on the fiftieth and last of these 
carefully printed and accurate plates? Compared with the 
forms of Oriental, especially of Chinese, porcelain, even the 
least ungraceful of the productions of the famous factory 
founded by Louis XV., in 1752, are simply barbarous, as any 
one may convince himself by an inspection of any of the now 
numerous collections of blue china. 

Sévres porcelain is neither the pourcelaine of medixval 
times—a sort of mother-of-pearl work, named after a Medi- 
terranean cyprea so-called, supposed to show a certain 
resemblance to a porca, or sow—nor that of China, but is in 
reality little more than a faience, very slightly vitrified by 
heat. Such, at least, was the pate tendre up to the year 1800, 
when the famous chemist, Brongniart, took charge of the 
works, from which time none but kaolin, or hard porcelain, 
has been manufactured. In the interesting account of the 
fabrication and decoration of soft porcelain, which M. Garnier 
gives in his introduction, we are told that the principal merit 
of the soft paste lies in the lustre it imparts to the colours, 
which appear to combine perfectly with the enamel, so that 
the glaze over colour is not dulled, as is the case with hard 
porcelain. But another, if secondary, characteristic is the 
purity and unity of tone of the pdte as contrasted with 
the decoration, while the lesser heat to which the soft 
porcelain is exposed is much less to be dreaded by the 
painter upon soft than by the decorator of hard porcelain. 
Delicate and dainty as the figure and landscape painting 
on pdte tendre often is, it rarely rises above prettiness— 
perhaps no higher aim was entertained—and is certainly 
not distinguished by originality or variety. Still, some of the 
plaques, from their exquisite finish, are pleasing enough, but 
scarcely account for the high prices Sévres objects still realise, 
the explanation of which must be sought, not in the numbers 
of those who follow the cult, but in their enthusiasm, and in 
the fact that it is extremely unlikely that the production of 
pate tendre will ever be renewed. The ornamentation is usually 
florid in colour, redundant in quantity, heavy and meagre in 
quality and esprit; it is neither learned nor original, very 
often, indeed, absurdly ignorant, as a glance at almost any of 
these brilliant plates will sufficiently prove. The heavy 
though clever gilding, and the massive blue characteristic 
of so much Sévres work, has no richness, is scarcely even 
gorgeous, and leaves upon the mind of an impartial observer 
an impression of commonness. But some of the colours 
in themselves, though often not in their collocation, are of 
extremely fine quality, notably, to our mind, the two special 
blues, of which we prefer the darker bleu de Sevres to the bleu 
turquoise. The former has a wonderful depth and solidity, 
almost the solemnity of a d:vo) xévros, of which the plates can, 
of course, give only an imperfect idea. The turquoise blue 
is, perhaps, more generally admired, but cannot be looked into 
as the bleu de Stvres may, showing, as it were, successive planes 
of colour, like those of ocean depths. Nevertheless, it is very 
gay in effect and pure in tone, and one sometimes wishes the 
gilding that overloads it were reduced to a thin line or scroll. 
Both these fine colours are due to Hellot, and the best examples 
of them are not later in date than 1760. He also dis- 
covered the so-called rose du Barry —a dainty tint, it is 
true, but not, to our mind, comparable in high qualities 
with the two blues. M. Garnier says no piece of this tint 
dates later than 1761, when Madame du Barry was a mere 
child, and supposes the appellation to be due to the fancy of 





some ignorant collector. 
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In the typography and general get-up of this sumptuous 
volume, Messrs. Nimmo bave well sustained their high 
reputation as publishers of editions de luxe; and the lovers 
of pate tendre can scarcely do better than perfect their col- 
lection by so splendidly illustrated an account of one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of ceramics. 





YORKSHIRE FOLK-TALK.* 

Tuts is a bright, taking book, and all the brighter because it 
has not been put together on any special plan, or in order to 
satisfy the needs or requirements of any particular association 
of learned pundits, such as the Early Fnglish Text Society, 
the English Dialect Society, or the Folk-Lore Society. In its 
pages, Mr. Morris, himself a thorough Yorkshireman, dis- 
courses genially, and yet learnedly, of the grammar, pro- 
nunciation, words, and idioms of the Yorkshire tongue, as 
spoken in the North and East Ridings, pointing out the 
remarkable abundance of Danish words and terms that still 
survive, and giving a careful glossary of peculiar words and 
terms. Not a little of local etymology and philology has 
come under our notice; but we have no recollection of any 
other book in which information on such subjects has been so 
pleasantly imparted, as is the case with this work of Mr. 
Morris; and when we come to the chapters that deal specially 
with the Yorkshire character, the forcefulness of the dialect, 
and the customs and superstitions of the two Ridings, good 
stories abound and quaint expressions multiply, until a sense 
of right honest entertainment almost overpowers the more 
sterling merit of the scholarly pages. 

In the introduction, the appropriateness of the title of the 
book is fully justified. It is truly said that dialect is no mere 
disregard of the main rules of English grammar, with a 
sprinkling of mispronunciation, as seems to be the opinion of 
some, but is rather the traditional unwritten speech of the 
people of a given district. It is folk-talk, as distinguished 
from the talk of the Court or Government; it is mother- 
tongue, rather than scholastic or written tongue; it is local 
speech, as distinguished from national speech. The York- 
shire traditional pronunciation of “house” as “ hoos” is no 
vulgarism, but is the ancient sound of the word when first 
introduced into this country; “noo,” instead of “now,” is a 
mere retention of the old form of the word, which is still in 
use in Scandinavia; and “ah,” which is the equivalent of “I,” 
is not only a more euphonious vowel, but is to this day pre- 
served in the pronunciation of the personal pronoun over the 
greater part of West Jutland. Mr. Morris establishes, in a 
way that has never before been so fully accomplished, 
the fact, well known to philologists, of the remarkable 
identity between the folk-speech of the East and North 
Ridings and that of Denmark, asserting that the backbone of 
the Yorkshire dialect is Danish pure and simple. It is a 
startling proof of the hold that the Scandinavian adventurers 
gained upon this part of England, and of the thorough 
character of their eventual settlement, to find that, after the 
lapse of a thousand years, a Danish artist, sketching at Flam- 
borough, in utter ignorance of the English tongue and its 
dialects, found that the broad speech of the fishermen con- 
tained so many Danish words and expressions that he could 
at once make out, with ease, much of what they were saying. 
The whole chapter on “ Danish Comparisons” is brimful of 
interest. 

The “forcefulness” of the dialect excites much just admira- 
tion from Mr. Morris, as compared with the softer and less 
emphatic expressions of the West, the Midlands, and the 
South. So much is expressed in a single comprehensive word. 
When a person is much occupied with work, he is “throng.” 
A place difficult of access is an “ungain” spot. Theold man, 
in the helplessness of advanced life, cannot “ fend ” for himself. 
The parson, new to his parish, and beginning to adapt himself 
to his work, “fraames middlin’.” Among the comprehensive 
idioms and proverbial phrases that abound in Yorkshire, the 
following may be cited as an example: ‘“‘ Ah leyke nowther 
tegg nor shell on’t;” which is equivalent to,—“ I don’t like 
the look of it at all.” Mr. Morris tells us that “ ginger ” hair 
is the invariable Yorkshire expression for red or light sandy- 
coloured hair. We are glad to know this, for it takes off the 
edge of special personality from a remark that not a little 
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astonished a South-country parson who emigrated to a York- 
shire rectory a few years ago. Some Leeds children had been 
sent into the village by a charity fund for a fortnight’s country 
air. The clergyman, on asking a group of these little 
girls to what parishes they belonged, was informed by 
one little town mite, with much pride, that she lived 
close to the parish church. “Ah!” said the clergyman, 
“what is the name of the Vicar?”—for a new appointment 
had recently been made to this nursery-ground of dignitaries. 
“T don’t rightly know his name,” was the reply; “but we 
always calls him ‘Old Ginger. ”—“ Dear me,” said the 
parson ; “ but why Old ‘ Ginger’? ”—“ Why, that’s the colour 
of his whiskers!” These whiskers that now adorn episcopal 
cheeks have since, alas! changed to a decided grey! 

The glossary that covers the last hundred and thirty pages 
of this book is, on the whole, excellently done, and favourably 
compares with other efforts in the same direction. Mr. 
Morris does right to include exceptional and local terms, as 
well as those which are strictly dialectical. Some of these 
are of much force, as, for instance, “ devil-screeamer” for the 
common swift, or “ whistle-jacket ” for a mixture of gin and 
treacle, used by old-fashioned folk as a cure fora cold. Among 
words marked as not heard between 1851 and 1891, we note 
the following that are still in fairly common use in villages 
near Malton: “lairock,” the skylark; “ owerwelt,” used of 
a sheep laid on its back; “shandy,” somewhat crazy; and 
“ whittle,” a pocket-knife. Nor is the glossary quite as com- 
prehensive as it might be. On the afternoon of the day on 
which we are writing, the following terms have been used in 
our hearing in the North Riding which do not find a place in 
Mr. Morris’s catalogue: “ doity,” a simpleton ; “ slammerkin,” 
slovenly; and “ gridy-cow,” a lady-bird. 

The racy Yorkshire stories with which these pages abound 
are delicious, and in only one do we recognise a Joe Miller. 
In a North Riding village lived an elderly man who had been 
married three times, but had been as often bereaved. After 
the death of his third wife, a rumour was circulated as toa 
fourth wedding. On being questioned, he replied in the 
following decisive manner: “ Naay, nut ah; what wi’ 
marryin’ on ’em an’ what wi’ burryin’ on ’em, it’s ower 
expensive. Ah can’t affo’d it nae mair.” 

The cottage of a miserly old blacksmith, of evil repute, 
near Middlesborough, was taken, soon after his death, by a 
young couple, and was one day visited by the squire’s niece. 
She asked the bride how she liked her new home, which had 
been thoroughly purified. “ Aw, ah’s varra comfortable,” she 
said, “an’ ah isn’t freetened.”—* Frightened! why should 
you be frightened? ” asked the lady.—* They say ’at Dick (the 
miser) walks,” was the reply, “ bud ah ’s neean flaay’d, for if 
he’s gone ti heaven, he weean’t want ti cum back; an’ if he’s 
gitten ti t’uther pleeace they weean’t let him!” 

An old gentleman, after the funeral of a relative near Kirby 
Moorside, was listening with rapt attention to the reading of 
the will, in which he unexpectedly proved to be interested. 
First, it recounted how that a certain field was willed to him; 
then it went on to give the old grey mare in the said field to 
some one else, with whom he was on anything but friendly 
terms; at which point he suddenly interrupted the pro- 
ceedings by exclaiming indignantly: “Then sha’s eeatin’ ma 
gess (grass) !” 

The record of customs and superstitions, some of which 
have not before found a chronicler, will delight those interested 
in quaint beliefs and habits as well as the more technical 
students of folk-lore. The country cures of whooping-cough 
are surprisingly numerous and remarkable, but we have no 
recollection of ever meeting with this one before: Catch a 
frog, and put it into a jug of water; let the patient cough 
into the jug; this “ smits” the frog, and the patient is cured. 
“Did it do any good?” was asked in a certain case. “ Yes,” 
was the answer; “the frog took it, and coughed as natteral 
as a Christian.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Magazines for October are magazines of the autumn,— 
that is, they are readable, but do not contain anything dis- 
tinctly of the first interest. In the Nineteenth Century, the 
most interesting paper is the first, by Mr. J. E. Redmond, 
called “‘ Readjustment of the Union,” but this we summarised 
last week. Itis the statement of the Parnellite view of a 
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be made by statute one of the free Colonies, with special pro- 
vision against any exercise of the reserved powers of the 
Imperial Parliament. It has been discussed enough, and 
we will only say here that we wish some experienced 
Nationalist who really understands Britain—say, for instance, 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy—would tell us honestly next month how 
much Home-rule he believes that Britain will in the long- 
run concede. That statement, if it were candid, would be 
an interesting one, especially as argument is exhausted, and is 
getting a little wearisome.—— Next to Mr. Redmond’s, the most 
readable paper, perhaps, is Lady Jersey’s, “ A French Colony,” 
which does give the reader some idea of New Caledonia, the 
convict settlement in the Pacific, of which the Australians have 
such a horror. It is a large island about the size of York- 
shire, with a fertile soil, a climate which permits grape-growing, 
and about 40,000 “bright, brown,” native inhabitants, who, 
though protected with some care, are dying away. They 
live in huts like bee-hives, constructed of bark and reeds; but 
are good agriculturists, and developed much original skill in 
irrigation. About a third of them are Roman Catholics, and 
devoted French missionaries labour among them with con- 
siderable success in introducing civilisation, but under a 
difficulty of an unusual kind. The villages must originally 
have been segregated to an unusual degree, for there are 
nearly fifty languages or dialects in this one island. The 
French immigrants number some 10,000, and there are 
besides 6,000 convicts whose terms have expired, but 
who are under surveillance, and 6,000 convicts still under 
sentence. Lady Jersey considered the latter humanely 
treated, but the labour exacted from them is probably 
severe, as attempts to escape are specially provided against 
by the employment of native police, and as there is a special 
settlement for “incorrigibles,” or “hommes terribles,” as 
they are locally termed. As in most French colonies, the 
tendency to over-govern is marked,—land, for example, being 
inalienable, as the Government wish to keep it all free for the 
extension of the convict establishments.——Sir Henry Blake, 
the Governor of Jamaica, thinks he has settled that the first 
American land seen by Columbus in 1492 was Watling’s Island, 
a little place about thirteen miles long and eight wide, in the 
Bahama group. It lies by the side of the “ Bahama Banks,” 
which are, in reality, the flat tops of two submarine mountains 
12,000 ft. high, covered with shallow water from one to five 
fathomsin depth. Mr.W.T. Russell supplies a kindofanswer 
to Mr. Redmond in his review of the statistics of the last decade, 
which show that, while the population of Ireland has decreased 
from 5,174,836 in 1881, to 4,704,750 in 1891, the proportion of per- 
sons who could neither read nor write has shrunk from 25:2 per 
cent. to 18'4 per cent.; while the mud-cabins have decreased 
from 89,000 to 20,000, and the third-class houses from 489,000 
to 312,000, the second-class houses having increased in the 
same term from 360,000 to 466,000. The number of horses has 
increased from 548,354 to 592,819; of cattle, from 3,956,595 to 
4,448,511; of sheep, from 3,256,185 to 4,722,613; and of pigs, 
from 1,095,830 to 1,367,712. The wealth of the island has, in 
fact, largely increased, in spite of the decline of population, 
and of the conversion of arable into grass land.——Mr. 
Clinton T. Dent, in a remarkably convincing paper, maintains 
that Mount Everest could be ascended under proper condi- 
tions,—that is to say, after training continued for some weeks 
in high altitudes. More is, in fact, required of the respira- 
tory muscles, and suffering or exhaustion are produced by 
their inability to act unless previously habituated to the new 
exertion :— 

“ Some additional practical facts are furnished by the experience 
of the workmen engaged in the construction of the new ‘ Central’ 
railway over the main range of mountains in Peru. The line 
starts from Lima, in lat. 12°. The summit tunnel of this line at 
Galeria is at the height of 15,645 feet, or a little under the height 
of Mont Blane, but it must be remembered that the climatic 
conditions are very different and more unfavourable in Peru than 
in Europe. Mr. E. Lane, the engineer-in-chief, finds that the 
workmen up to an altitude of 8,000-10,000 feet do about the 
same relative quantity of work as at sea-level, provided they have 
been inured to the height or brought up in the country. At 
12,000 feet the amount of work deteriorates, and at 14,000-16,000 
feet afull third has to be deducted from the amount that the same 
man could perform at sea-level. Owing to the absence of malaria, 
the per-centage of efficient labour at the greatest elevations is a 
very high one. Men coming from the coast are not found capable 
of doing efficient work for about two weeks on an average, when 
taken to high elevations. The capacity gradually increases and 





reaches its maximum in a few weeks or months, according to the 
constitution of the individual.” 











Mr. Dent concludes from his calculation that, while there is 
undoubtedly a limit fixed by the rarefaction of the air to the 
possibility of ascents, this limit is not below the level of the 
highest point on the earth’s crust. All mountains, therefore 
can be ascended. 

The first place in the Fortnightly Review is given to Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, to state his opinion of Mr. Huxley ag a 
religious controversialist. It is, briefly, that Mr. Huxley is a 
great deal too absolute, and does not sufficiently see the dis. 
tinction between Agnosticism and the creed which Mr. Harrison 
will not allow to be called Positivism. That difference Mr, 
Harrison states in a noteworthy paragraph :— 

“Mr. Huxley has a good deal of his harmless fun about my 

‘tripod’ and the ‘ prophetical business,’ and so forth. I can 
assure him, it needs very humble prophetical gifts to see that this 
will not do. So I tell him again, as I told him before, that 
Agnosticism is a stage, a negative stage, in the evolution of 
religion—a sound, essential, inevitable stage, just as was the 
agnosticism of Descartes and of Bacon, when they swept away the 
cobwebs of scholastic and Aristotelian metaphysics, before they 
reached the tabula rasa for their own constructions. But they did 
not stop at the tabula rasa. And the world will never rest at a 
tabula rasa or any negation, or profession of ignorance. The world 
wants something positive; profession of knowledge: a creed if 
you like, a religion ; a theory and practice of religion. It needs 
very little familiarity with history, and social institutions, and 
the spiritual and moral problems of society, to be profoundly con- 
vinced that these eternal problems can never be put off until they 
are satisfactorily answered, till the moral and spiritual demands 
of the human soul receive intelligible assurance, until the great 
teachers, the moral guides, the spiritual censors of society can 
provide us with certain and searching truths in which we can 
trust with complete enthusiasm, until they cease to put us off 
with blank professions of ignorance.” 
Are the great moral teachers to invent a creed, then, as none 
on the hypothesis is revealed, or are they to discover one? 
Invention has been tried a good many times, without, at all 
events, satisfying the mind of man; and as for discovery, how 
is that possible when, on the hypothesis, there are no facts ? 
The object of man, the instinctive object, is to ascertain what 
happens in the region outside natural testimony,—for example, 
what is and what becomes of the soul; and how can unassisted 
mind discover that? The Religion of Humanity tells us 
nothing about it, good or bad, and is, so far as the super- 
natural is concerned, a form of Agnosticism. Mr. Harrison, 
we may remark, is in this paper genuinely good-humoured,— 
as, indeed, he ought to be, for on his theory Mr. Huxley can 
only send him disciples.——Captain 8. Maxim, who has a right 
to speak on the subject, recounts the history of “ Progress in 
Aerial Navigation,” and concludes that the problem will be 
solved by an exceedingly light engine driving aeroplanes 
which will not only ride in the air, but carry a load. 
He thinks the world is on the edge of this discovery; 
and, indeed, that, but for the great expensiveness of experi- 
ment, he could make it himself. ‘I do believe that a staff of 
engineers and scientists could be found among the Anglo- 
Saxon race, without going outside of England, who, if pro- 
vided with unlimited means, could produce a machine that 
would actually fly without a gas-bag, and in much less time 
than it took the French engineers to evolve their present 
‘dirigeable’ balloon, and thus render it quite as unsafe to 
attempt the invasion of England through the uir as it now is 
by water.” Such a machine would, he conceives, give victory 
to the Power which first used it, but ultimately extinguish 
war, an optimistic prophecy of which we constantly hear, but 
which never appears reasonable. Why should not nations 
fight in the air as well as on the water? Eagles fight as 
well as lions. ——Mr. R. 8. Gundry shows what reason China 
has to fear Russia, and observes that while the Eastern 
Empire is training multitudes of soldiers especially for 
the defence of Manchuria, she fails to obtain officers, and 
makes no use of her formidable fleet. She could get 
foreign officers, but is too jealous to trust them, or treat 
them sufficiently well. He thinks, however, that with English 
help, the Chinese Army might be a useful factor in a war 
against Russia.——The most instructive article of the number 
is, however, Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s account of the University 
of Fez, the leading educational establishment of Islam in the 
West. Its centre is “the Kairouin ” :— 

“The Kairouin lies in the hollow of the city, surrounded by 
bazaars and the listless marts of trades, now only rarely enlivened 
hy the arrival of some considerable caravan from Taradunt or 
Timbuctoo, or perhaps even from Upper Egypt vid Tripoli and 
Insalah. It occupies an area of about ten acres, I should say, and 
on the eastern end of what is rather a conglomeration of mosques 
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than a single edifice there are two square and rather ugly 
minarets, though beautifully inlaid with tiles, in which are 
purned the most brilliant colours, at once the hope and despair of 
ainters of Eastern landscapes. In this mosque of many courtyards 
peautiful fountains are continually playing, the walls are decorated 
with Salee mattings and many-coloured hayties embroidered in 
old. But perhaps the entrances to the mosques are the most 
remarkable. The huge doors are made entirely of copper, revealing 
beautiful tracery of fretwork. Above the doors are wonderful 
cedar-wood carvings, which are said to have been designed by 
Geber, the architect of the Siralda in Seville, and the tower of 
the Ben-Beni-Hassan in Rabatt. The floors of the shrine are bare 
cold tilings, and the worshippers generally bring with them their 
prayer-rugs to kneel upon, and—as I am afraid is the custom in 
other places of worship—to sleep upon. The huge edifice, which 
is at once a shrine, a university, a library, and a caravanserai, is 
always thronged, and its doors are never closed night or day. 
These bare stone walls and innumerable moss-grown pillars exert 
ower and influence over the popular mind, and command a respect 
which the Sultan has to count with.” 
There are about a thousand students regularly matriculated, 
who become, after passing through a curriculum which leaves 
them ignorant of all but Mahommedanism and—a curious ex- 
ception—the higher mathematics, the lawyers and saints of 
the Empire of Morocco. High office is not given them, that 
being reserved for soldiers and courtiers. Mr. Bonsal believes 
that, in any war between Morocco and Europe, the passed 
students of the Kuairouin will play a great part, as their 
influence keeps up fanaticism throughout Northern Africa. 
He adds some important information as to the Library 
of the Kairouin. It is large, is well, or, at all events, care- 
fully kept, and is very full of ancient manuscripts. “Upon 
another point my informants all agreed. They said that in 
the Library there are quite a number of books written in 
strange and unknown tongues. Generally, my genial Tholba 
friends asserted, they were written in Greek; but on my 
showing them a book in German, they were unanimously of 
opinion that this was the language in which the volumes 
were written. So I am forced to the conclusion that any 
writing which is not Arabic is Greek to the Fukies and Tholba 
of Fez.” Mr. Bonsal, by his own account, which is, we hope, 
jocular, made an effort to get some of these stolen for him, 
but obtained nothing of the smallest value. The India 
Office could get that library searched if it pleased, obtaining 
the aid of some learned Indian Mussulman. We wish that 
awriter like Mr. Bonsal, with a good style and something 
fresh to say, would understand that enjoyment of his 
narrative is only spoiled by artificial “ smartness.”——The 
“essential characteristic of French literature,” according 
to M. Brunetiére, is intelligibility, or, as he prefers to call it, 
its “social character.” It is this, he maintains, which makes 
it seem shallow, all Frenchmen avoiding instinctively anything 
which everybody cannot understand, and this which, until 
recently, killed all lyric poetry. Horace is possible to the 
French, not Dante. The desire for lucidity, in fact, is fatal 
to French depth, a theory worth recording, though it does not 
explain all the facts. A great epic surely could be intelligible 
enough. 

The Contemporary contains a fine article by Archdeacon 
Farrar on the late Archbishop Magee, in which, if there is 
still a trace of the writer’s inclination to overstate and adorn, 
there is much sound criticism, and a careful compiling of the 
evidence upon which his admiration rests. He condemns his 
subject only for his occasional habit of throwing his ideas into 
a form so epigrammatic as to create in a large proportion of his 
hearers a false impression, as when he said that “no nation 
governed on strictly Christian principles could continue 
to exist for a week.” Dr. Farrar, in his official capacity, 
hears much Parliamentary eloquence, and he ranks Dr. 
Magee only after Bishop Thirlwall when he spoke as he 
spoke against Irish Disestablishment, Mr. Gladstone, and the 
late Bishop of Oxford in the height of his powers. Dr. 
Wilberforce himself possibly ranked his brother higher yet, 
for just after the speech on Disestablishment, Dr. Magee, 
taking up Dr. Wilberforce’s college cap, was rebuked. 
“ Heads, if you please, brother ; not hats.” There are many 
fine thoughts in Miss Wedgwood’s essay on “The Message 
of Israel,” and her insistence upon the idea that the speciality 
of _the Hebrews among the Semitic races was their constant 
rejection of all, even in legend, which impaired the unity of 
the Godhead, is very impressive ; but we have room only for 
one extract. The thought in it, if not quite original, is in 
an original form :— 


“The race of the Hebrews, we have said, approaches the 








unity of a person in a degree that no other race does. The dif- 
ference between Hebrew and Hebrew sinks into insignificance 
when we compare it with the difference between Hebrew and 
Gentile. We read Greek literature as the work of Hschylus or 
Sophocles, Plato or Aristotle, Herodotus or Thucydides ;—we read 
Hebrew literature as the work of Hebrews. Its grandest speci- 
men is anonymous, and the personal name lacking to the prophet 
of the Babylonish captivity is of secondary importance every- 
where. The individual characteristics of the most individual of 
Hebrew writers are dwarfed by the fact that he writes in Hebrew. 
This gives exactly that distinctness, that firmness of outline, that 
rememberable consistency of direction, which in all other cases 
we associate with the expression of an individual genius.” 

We have alluded slightly elsewhere to the most 
interesting article among them all, the exceedingly able, 
though courteous and temperate, attack upon the policy of 
Leo XIII., evidently written by a Roman Catholic of distinction. 
The Pope is accused in this paper of subordinating everything, 
and especially the feelings of all patriotic Catholics, to the hope 
of recovering the temporal power over the States of the Church. 
It is for this, it is said, that the Pontiff is almost in alliance 
with the German Government, that he has compelled the 
Catholics of France to support an irreligious administration, 
that he has pardoned the Anti-Catholic action of the Russian 
Government in Poland, that he has declared war upon the 
national Government of Italy, and that he has strained all 
relations with that thoroughly Catholic power, Austro- 
Hungary, until they seem at the point of breaking. The 
last-mentioned fact is explained at length with a minuteness 
which leaves nothing to be desired; and which will, we 
fancy, convey new intelligence to most Englishmen. The 
motive for all these actions is declared to be hostility to 
the Triple Alliance, the Pope hoping that, if this alliance 
is broken, France, the irreligious power, and Russia, the per- 
secuting power, may be induced to restore him to his tem- 
poral dominion. The paper, though one-sided, and probably 
unjust as to the Pope’s motive, is well worth the study 
of all who wish to follow the working of the policy of 
the Vatican.——Sir R. Ball, the Astronomer- Royal of Ireland, 
seeks to show, in his paper on “ The Recent Heat-Wave,” that 
exact prediction as to fature meteorological changes is not 
beyond the limits of possibility. If we could predict all the 
conditions which govern weather, as we can, for instance, 
predict a transit of Venus, and particularly if we could 
predict the energy of the sun at a particular time, we should 
achieve the desired result. This is not hopeless, for the 
energy of the sun is connected in some way with the violent 
changes which periodically occur in that luminary; and the 
means of observing those changes are rapidly increasing. If 
they could be so observed as to be calculated, almost all would 
have been accomplished; for the height of the barometer is 
due ultimately to the sun, and the sun’s energy once known, 
every other element causing change of weather is due to 
observable local peculiarities. That is an interesting specula- 
tion, though it is a little hard for outsiders to believe that 
the sun’s increasing or decreasing energy, though it must obey 
some law, is recurrent with sufficient regularity to admit of 
prediction. Mr. Robert Donald sends a powerful attack 
upon the McKinley Tariff, which he declares to have been 
drawn up consciously and carefully in the interest of rich 
producers who support the Republican Party with money, with 
the result, among others, that everything used by the poor, 
and especially woollen clothing, is seriously deteriorated. He 
affirms, also, that the regular American plea for the tariff, that 
it equalises the high labour rate of America with the low labour 
rate of Europe, is totally unfounded ; that in the steel industry; 
for example, the tax is four times the difference in cost of 
labour, and that, ever since the McKinley Act was passed, the 
Iron Kings have been endeavouring to reduce their payments 
for work. Everything has been made dear, and Mr. Donald 
believes that, as the low tariff movement made the House of 
Representatives Democratic, so it will, at the election of 
November, seat Mr. Cleveland in the Presidential chair. 

There is a remarkable account in Blackwood of the resources 
and prospects of Tasmania, by Sir E. Braddon, who believes 
entirely in the Colony, and especially in its mineral resources. 
The silver mines of the West Coast have only begun to be 
worked, and Sir E. Braddon gives almost bewildering accounts 
of their richness :— 

“The richness of some of the ores found is marvellous. Recently 
some Zeehan chloride was twice tested by private analysis, and 
found to assay nearly 20,000 oz. of silver to the ton. The accuracy 
of these tests being doubted, two specimens were submitted to the 
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Government analyst for trial in his laboratory—with the result 
that in both samples he found over 20,000 oz. to the ton. From 
another mine native silver and antimonial ore assayed 3,000 oz. to 
the ton. A soft clay found in one claim gave 1,800 oz. to the ton, 
and from another, Fahlerz ore yielded 367 oz. ‘silver to the ton. 
By the latest mail advices, I hear of samples from some tons of ore 
taken from a Whyte River claim yielding as follows—galena No. 1 
specimen, 451 oz. silver and 42 per cent. lead; galena No. 2, 521 02. 
silver and 17 per cent. lead; ‘black pug,’ 330 oz. silver and 11 per 
cent. lead,—the formation being described as galena slugs 
imbedded in very wet black pug.” 


—here is also a fine translation of a German poem on the 
rat-catcher of Hamelin, by Sir Theodore Martin, which, to those 
who have read Browning’s poem on the same theme, is almost 
a curiosity of literature, the treatment is so like and so un- 
like. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Through Deep Waters. By B. Walsh. (Trischler.)—This story is 
written mainly and obviously for the too large section of the novel- 
reading public which—although the Gaboriau rogue has declined 
in favour—still thirsts for the pleasures of detectivism. The body 
of a man, who had obviously been murdered, is found in Richmond 
Park. As he is a scoundrel of the familiar and diabolic foreign 
sort, several persons might well have brought about his death. 
Or: these, two—a man and a woman—are not unnaturally 
suspected. The man is arrested; but as he discovers that he has 
been guilty of bigamy, he scarcely troubles himself at all about 
the accusation. Meanwhile, an amateur detective has demon- 
strated—to his own satisfaction, at all events—that the woman has 
done the deed. Both are wrong. The foreign scoundrel Laplage 
has not received his deserts at the hands either of Arthur 
Hillyer nor of Mrs. Coverley, but of his own vindictive wife. It 
takes some time, of course, to make all this quite plain, and for 
Hugh Borthwick to discover that, while he makes a sufficiently 
good lover, he makes but an indifferent detective, and for Arthur 
Hillyer and his Eva to get married a second time, and securely. 
So far as the evolution of plot is concerned, Through Deep Waters 
is interesting, though commonplace. But the characters in it are 
below the average even of “shocker” heroes and heroines. 


The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. By Alan St. Aubyn. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—There is not much depth or “ subtlety ”’—of the kind, 
at all events, that is claimed for French writers of the Maupas- 
sant and Bourget schools—in this story, and the incident on which 
it turns is a tolerably familiar one. An unfortunate young man 

—a clergyman, no less—gets engaged to Letitia Primrose, who 
has “kind grey eyes,” but is “small and lean,” and is “tanned 
and freckled with exposure to all sorts of weather,” and then falls 
hopelessly in love with her step-sister Cynthia, who has “a superb 
physique,” a “creamy white skin,” &c. Complications ensue, of 
course, which are all the worse that Letitia has absolute faith in 
her clerical lover. Cynthia disappears, and a dead woman that 
greatly resembles her is discovered. In consequence, the Rev. 
Basil Haworth is accused of her murder, and the accusation 
is supported by such a mass of circumstantial evidence that 
he is condemned, at least by public opinion. As a matter 
of fact, he has prevented Cynthia from committing suicide 
in her despairing passion. She reappears in the nick of 
time, and tells all to her sister. The result is that, “in 
the sweet April sunshine, when the lilac was in bloom, and 
harebells were blowing in all the woods, and the air was full 
of the song of happy birds, Cynthia stood in her white before 
the altar of St. Mary the Less, the wife of the Reverend Basil 
Haworth ;” while “ Letitia wore her hair-shirt bravely, without 
a hair of it being visible above the spotless linen collar of her 
every-day gown.” The Old Maid’s Sweetheart is, however, more 
notable for characters than incidents. Cynthia is not very 
remarkable, nor is Basil, but Letitia is an admirable example of 
the resolutely good, though ill-fated old maid; and several of the 
secondary personages are equally well drawn. If not an alto- 
gether original story, this is in the best sense an idyll. If “ Alan 
St. Aubyn” is to be judged by The Old Maid’s Sweetheart, it is 
safe to say that a future is before him—or her. 

Zillah : a Romance. By Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—This story is spoiled as a story by what, for want of a better 
word, may be styled the spiritualistic element in it. Jack 
Harcourt is just the sort of man—at all events, the sort of young 
Englishman—to rescue a maiden in the thrall of a monster; and 
Zillah, with her passionate, imperious nature, and the un-English 
blood in her veins, is just the sort of maiden that a young man 
would like to rescue. But one gets tired of the séances and the 
mediums, even of the Yankee sort, more especially as it is by no 
means certain that the author of the story himself places 
much faith in “manifestations” of the supernatural kind. The 














plotting of Harcourt and the counter-plotting of the scoundrel} 
Benoni are both well managed, however, and so is the informal 
elopement of the lovers. The drawing of some of the minor 
characters indicates the possession by Mr. Hocking of a consider. 
able gift of humour. The contents of his book, and even the 
quotations which are prefixed to the different chapters, indicate 
that he takes a genuine interest in the deeper problems of our day. 
It might be well for him, however, to think these out—or, better 
still (at least, for artistic purposes), to shelve them altogether— 
before writing again. 


Butterflies of the Riviera, By Frank Bromilon. (P.Conso, Nice.) 
—Mr. Bromilon enumerates and describes more than two hundred 
and fifty species and varieties of butterflies and moths which are 
to be found in the Riviera region, and adds a list of plants, with 
their botanical names and the English equivalents, which are also 
to be found there. Together with this little monograph may 
be mentioned Elementary Text-Book of Entomology, by W. F. Kirby, 
a “second edition, revised and augmented.” (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) 


The Sea and the Rod. By Deputy Surgeon-General C. T. Parke 
and Frederick G. Aflalo. (Chapman and Hall.)—These two 
collaborateurs have produced a pleasant and useful book. It 
does not, indeed, rival Mr. J. C. Willcock’s standard work on 
sea-fishing, but then it takes the reader further afield, tells him 
something, for instance, about the fish of the Nile, and the Hima- 
layan mahseer ; while it contains what will probably be practically 
adequate information about the sport to be obtained on our own 
coasts. 

Guide to Durham. By J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. (Walter Scott.)— 
We may commend this volume to any one who may be thinking 
of visiting what is, both as concerns its past and its present, one 
of the most interesting regions of England. The cholera scare 
will probably have the effect of sending some visitors, who might 
have gone to Continental resorts, to notable spots in our own 
country. The county of Durham, with its cathedral, its great in- 
dustries, its varied natural beauties, and its many historical asso- 
ciations, is such a spot; and the visitor could not have a better 
guide than Mr. Boyle. 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—The Works of St. Bernard. 
Edited by Samuel J. Coles (after Don John Mabillon). Vol. I. 
(Burns and Oates.) ——The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited, with Memoir, by H. Buxton Foreman. Vols. III and IV. 
(Bell and Sons.)—These two volumes contain “The Cenci,” 
“Prometheus Unbound,’ with the poems published with it, 
“(Cdipus Tyrannus,” “Epipsychidion,’ “Adonais,” “ Hellas,” 
«Julian and Maddalo,” ‘The Witch of Atlas,” and some minor 
pieces. Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. By Thomas 
Carlyle. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) ——Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
(Macmillan), a volume in the “Golden Treasury Series,’ now 
reprinted for the sixth time.——The Book of Revelation, showing 
the Fourth Beast of Daniel. (E. Howell, Liverpool.) Mercy and 
Judgment. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan.)——The Law of 
Torts. By Sir Frederick Pollock. (Stevens and Sons). Ford on 
Oaths (Law Times Office), a “seventh edition.’——-The Biglow 
Papers. By James Russell Lowell; with a Prefatory Note by 
Ernest Rhys. (W. Scott). The New Antique: a Romance. 
(Maemillan). The Giant’s Robe. By F. Anstey. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)——Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By William Black. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) Tom Brown’s School Days, by 
“An Old Boy ” (Micmillan), a volume in the “ Golden Treasury 
Series.” Alton Locke (Ward, Lock, and Co.), indicating by its 
appearance that the first edition was published forty-two years 
ago. The Chairman’s Handbook. By Reginald F. D. Palgrave. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) The First Parliament, 1782- 
1800. By W. E. Hum2-Williams, B.A. (C.ssell and Co.)—— 
The Menber for Wrottenborough, by Arthur A’Beckett (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.), is a reprint from Punch. Club Cameos. 
(Ward and Downey). 
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Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy te Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownie, 63 Strand, London, W.0. 























Ruilway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 








HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Cffice—MATLOCK BANK. 
SM EDLEY’S | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
- Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Baleonics ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Crojuet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Torms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


WINTER HOSIERY. 
THE TRIPLE SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR 
STRENGTH, WARMTH, AND DURABILITY. 
Of all Drapers and Hosiers. 
Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ MUSA DYE,” on each pair. 
WHOLESALE ONLY, 
12 FLETCHER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and OO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








TRADE-MARK. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE,. 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
Bonus Year, 1892. ‘soit“teve, snd ail now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.O. 
HE BEST OF THE SEASON. — 

See SUTTON’S 
BULB CATALOGUE. 


SUTTON’S 
BULBS. NOW READY. 


GENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &e., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, 


|. eallaiieasties Siena COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1810.) 
HEAp-MastEr—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &e, 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

aves adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The SIXTY- 
SECOND SE3SION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens OCTOBER 3rd. 
—The NINETEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 10th. The Classes prepare for Pro- 
fessions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. 
The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Labora- 
tories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be open 
daily tor practical work. 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 
1. For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. For Medical Students, 
The HALL of RESIDENCE in connection with the College is now open, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 





Se iteemeniindn 


hs ige = RECTOR of CHOLDERTON, WILTS (three mile 
from Grately Station), ADAM DE BROME, Exhibitioner Oriel Coll ‘4 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master Merchant Taylors’ School, Chief Modern Lan ste 
Master Sherborne, RECEIVES FOUR PUPILS, Bracing climate; termes 
music ; special advantages for colloquial French and German. 3 saeiiie 





LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM.—Rk H 
NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application, cies 
REDERICK HOLLYER’S EXHIBITION of Ppa. 
TINOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of the Works of E. BurNE-Jonzs, A.R.A 
D.@ Rossetti, G, F. Warts, R.A., and other important Pictures. The DUDLEY 
GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, W. Open MONDaY NEXT 
10 to 4,—Admission, 1s, . 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUQA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, § ecial 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Frenc and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr 

H. VIRGIN, M.A, Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

both Classical and Modern Sides, Special facilities for acquiring Modern Lan. 

guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


‘ inn COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. : 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c, 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 

















EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

J PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good; 
--g Acca 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM. 


OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. 
years of age.—Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground; 
good playing-field. Excellent position for delicate boys.—Mrs. MACDONELL, 








All particulars to be obtained from 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH is VACANT, owing to the resigna tion of 
M. Gasne. Applications and testimonials to be sent in not later than O-tobe r 29th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 





CLERGYMAN’S WIDOW, living with her Daughter, 
can RECEIVE ONE or TWO BOARDERS into her Home, which is 
situated in a healthy and convenient neighbourhood. Girl or Boy Students well 


Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, 








RENCH CONVERSATIONAL CLASS, by a New 
Method, on Mondays and Thursdays, 7 to 9 p.m., COMMENCING OCTO.- 

BER 17th; also on Thursday and Saturday a‘ternoons, 3.30 to 5.30 p m.—For 
particulars and terms, apply, Mdlle. DE ST. MANDE (Teacher at the North 


samme —— | London Collegiate School for Girls), 79 Brecknock Road, N.W. 





LADY wishes to very highly RECOMMEND a LADY 
as GOVERNESS to Children under 15; now or later. English, French, 


cared for. References to Guardians of late Boarders, and others.—Mrs, HART, | German, music; excellent testimonials.—Address to Mrs. BARRY, Dilkhoosh, 
Sydenham Hill, London, 8.E. 


11 Pandora Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPePs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc Oc OA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O, A. Oamrnron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Se on application to DUNVILLE and O0O., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—With the changing season it is pru- 
dent for all to rectify any ailment afflicting them ; 
but it is incumbent on the aged, suffering under 
ulcerations and similar debilitating causes, to have 
them removed, or worse consequences will follow. 
This Ointment is their remedy; on its powers all 
may confidently rely ; it not simply puts their sores 
out of sight, but extirpates the source of mischief, 
extracts the corroding poison, and stimulates nature 
to fill up the ulcer with sound, healthy granulations 
that will abide through life. Under this treatment 
bad legs soon become sound, scorbutic skins cast off 
their scales, and scrofulous sores cease tu annoy. 
) saan hope for the disease was unknown in former 

ays. 

















IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOOCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GerorGE Lake, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun J. Hamitton, Esq. 

Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Ww. Hill Dawson, Esq. 


Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, Esq. 
Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq., | HenryJobn Norman, Esq. 
M.P. | David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. | JohnG. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Sub-Manager, Home Fire Dep’tm’t—R. G. CocHRANE, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested nas a .--£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... see 4,008,000 
Total Annual Income, over «+» 928,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before October 14th. 
‘Lhe terms and conditions of t ire Insurance in the 
* Guardian ”’ are as liberal as those offered by other 
first-class insurance offices. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 








R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. Suaw, M.P.S., 5 Charles 
Street, Hull, writes :—*‘* Ve | are aa unfailing 
remedy for all disorders of the breath and lungs, 
To clergymen, singers, and public speakers they are 
a perfect boon.” The Wafers give instant relief and 
a rapid cure to Astkma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and 
Nervouscomplaints. They taste pleasantly.—Sold by 
all Druggists at 1s. 134., 2s, 9d,, 4s. 6d., and 11s, per box. 


| 





NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No, 41. 
ARE THE IRISH EvicTED Tenants Knaves? By 
William O’Brien, M.P. 
Was it Rigut?—Was it WronG? By Olive 
Schreiner. 
County Cricket 1n 1892, By W. G. Grace. 
LonDoN IMPROVEMENTS, By Frederic Harrison. 
SPEECHES AND SPEAKERS OF To-Day. By “M.P.’ 
Our Siku Avuxi“iaries, By Colonel the Hon, N.G 
Lyttelton. 
JIM THE ORANG AND HIS Cousins. By Professor 
R. L. Garner. 
LIBERALISM—NEW STYLE? By H., W. Massinghau 
THE DEGENERATION OF HuMAN TEETH: ITs CAUSE 
AND Its Cure. By J. Leon Williams. 
My Paris Noresoor. By Albert D. Vandam. 
Lasour COLONIES ABROAD. By D. M. Stevenson. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT, 
By A. B. Walkley. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 


OCTOBER, 18%, 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


Sours, 





___ VISIONS, and 
_ MEATS. Also, 


FiSSENCE ‘of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘PRESERVED  PRO- 














— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
ares for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET", 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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CASSELL §§ COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 


LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, PC, G.CB 


1837-1862. 


With Portrait. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 








DIARY of the SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. 


By H. W. Lucy. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 21s. 





KING HENRY VIII. With a Series of 


Magnificent Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir James Linton, 
P.K.I. 


The Edition of KING HENRY VIII. will be strictly limited to 250 Numbered 
Copies. Price on application. 





An EDITION DE LUXE of 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris. 


With 20 Foll-Page Illustrations from the Old Masters and from Contempo. 
rary Portraits. 21s. Now ready, 


NEW LIGHT on the BIBLE and the HOLY 


LAND. By B.T. A. Everts, Illustrated, 21s. 








DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. Illustrated 


by Gustave Doré. With Introduction by A. J. Butter, 7s. 6d, 





The NEW BIOGRAPHY of COLUMBUS, 


The CAREER of COLUMBUS. By Charles 
Exton, F.S.A. With Map, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By 


James Pary, Second Edition, 2 vols., 21s, 





FOOTBALL. The Rugby Union Game. 


Edited by Rev. F. MARSHALL, With Contributions by A. G. GuILLEMARD, 
A, Bupp, G. Rowxianp Hitt, A. M. Croox, H. Vassatz, W. Cart, C. J. B. 
Marriott, H. H, ALMonD, SypNEY R. James, R, W. Irvine, and J. J. 
MacCartuy, With numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 





OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Frank 
Barrett. Cloth gilt, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. [Now ready, 


The SNARE of the FOWLER. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Cloth gilt, 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. (Now ready. 


The MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Meade. 
3,vols., 31s, 6d, [Now ready, 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY: Eight Years 


of Trouble in Samoa. By Rosgrt Louis StEvenson. Cloth, ae 
ou 


The WRECKER. By Robert Louis Steven- 


son and Litoyp OsBovrne,. Illustrated, 63, [Fifth Edition, 


ready. 








LEONA. By Mrs. Molesworth. Cloth gilt, 


[Now ready. 


The NEW OHIO. A Story of East and 


West. By Epwarp EvERETT HALE, 63. [Now ready. 





A BLOT of INK. Translated from the 


French of Rent& Bazin by Q. and Pact M. Francke, 53. 


FAIRWAY ISLAND. By Horace Eutokin. 
son. With 4 Full-Page Plates, 


O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD, and other Stories. 


By A. WERNER, 5s. [Now ready. 





eady. 





The REPUTATION of GEORGE SAXON, 


and other Stories. By MorLey Roxperts, 5s. [Now ready. 





The LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM. Trans- 


lated from the French of Baroness StaFFE by Lady Contin CaMPBELL. 3s. 6d. 
Now reas ly. 
* 30,000 Copies of the French Edition were sold in three months. 





PLAYTHINGS and PARODIES. 


Stories by Barry Patn. 5s, 


Short 


PADDLES and POLITICS DOWN the 


DANUBE. By Pouttyery BiceLow. With Illustrat‘ons by the Author, 3:. 6d. 





The LIFE and LETTERS of the RIGHT 


HON. SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.I.A. By ALrx. 
CHaRLES EwaLp, F.S.A, With an Introduction by Mrs, Garpiner, New 
Edition, 7s, 60, 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. Containing Memoirs of the most Eminent Men and Women of 
all Ages and Countries, 7s. 6d. 





CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, giving 


Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 
Now ready. 





The PERFECT GENTLEMAN. By the Rev. 


A. SmyTHE-Patmer, D.D, 33s, 6d. 


The SUCCESSFUL LIFE: a Book for Young 


Men commencing Business. Containing Counsel, Instruction, Comfort. By 
an ELDER BROTHER. 3s, 6d. 





MOUNT DESOLATION : 


Romance, By W. Cartton Dawe. 5s. 


BEETLES, BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and 
other INSECTS. A Brief Introduction to their Collection and Preserva- 
tion. By A. W. Kapret, F.L.S., F.E.S., and W. Eamont Kirpy, With 12 
Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


The ART of MAKING and USING 


SKETCHES. From the French of G. Frareont, Professor at the College of 
the Legion of Honour. By O1ara BELL, With 50 Dlnstrations from 
Drawings by the Author, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


an Australian 








*,* A LIST of CASSELL and COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES for the Season 1892-93 will be forwarded post-free on application. 





A COMPANION WORK TO 
Ready October 26th, price 2s, 6d.; 


“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES.” 
or, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 4s, 


“KUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR.” 


CONTAINING BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS of UPWARDS of 100 of the best CONTINENTAL PICTURES of 1892. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


NURSE ELISIA. By G. 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Mahme Nousie,”’ 
“The Master of the Ceremonies,” &. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. 


By Hesry Cresswe.t, Author of ‘*A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” ‘‘ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline 


Serceant, Author of ‘‘Caspar Brooke’s Daugh- 
ter,”’ “An East London Mystery,” &. 3 vols. 


BENT on CONQUEST. By 


Epitn Maup NicwHouson. 3 vols. 


QUIXOTE the WEAVER. 


By C, G. Furtry-SmitTH. 3 vols, 


The FINGER of SCORN. 


By Rearnavp E, Satwey, Author of “ Mildwater 
Terrace.”’ 2 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





IN TENNYSON LAND. 


Being a Brief Account of the Home and Early 
Surroundings of the Poet Laureate. 
By JOHN CUMING WALTERS. 
With 12 Plates. Demy 8vo, white cloth, gilt, 5s. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, Ltd., 
PaTERNOSTER House, Cuarine Cross Roap. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESOTERIC 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Price 1s. each net; by post, 1s. 13d. 
HE “NEW GOSPEL of INTER- 


PRETATION.” Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion, 93 pp. d 


A “MESSAGE to EARTH.” 88 pp. 


LamMuey and Co., 1 and 3 Exhibition Road, S.W.; 
And at all Booksellers’. 





The OPPOSITION of JUPITER, Ocroser 12rTu, 1892. 
ust published. 
UPITER and HIS SYSTEM. 
By ELLEN Mary CLERKE. 
Demy 8vo, wrapper, price ls.; per post, 1s. 1d, 

A compendious Monograph, giving the results of 
the most recent observations of the Planet, which 
for some weeks subsequent to October 12th, will be 
in a specially favourable position for observation. 

London: EpwarD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 





N the MODIFICATION of 
ORGANISMS: a Criticism on Darwin. By 
Davip Syme. “ Rot!”—Dr. A. R. Wattace, “A 
shrewd critic.’—Dr. Romanes. ‘‘ A vigorous criti- 
cism.’’—Times. ‘* No earnest student can afford to 
neglect so firm and clear and strong a criticism of 
Darwin.’’— Aberdeen Free Press. Price 33. 6d. 


Simpxin, MARSHALL, and ‘Co, Limited, London. 








MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





Subscriptions opened at any date, 


FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 


All Lists “and Prospectuses post-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES {5 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THz INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





] 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
No. 924. OCTOBER, 1892. 25,60,” 
ConTENTS. 
Manners, MORALS, AND FEMALE Ema: 
(Being a Familiar Letter from a 
Quality.) 
Lowianp ScorLanpD 1m THE Last Century. 
James Colville, D.Sc. 
Tue Rat-CatcHER oF HamMELn, By Gusta 
Hartwig. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B. 


TASMANIA AND ITS SILVER-FIELDS, 
Braddon, K.C,M.G. 

In Lurip Lieut. By Esmé Stuart, 

SNIPE AND TIGER, 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. 12-15, 


THE TyPiIcaAL AMERICAN EMPLOYER: MR. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE, 


THE OLD Satoon, 


Inpia’s DEMAND FOR A GOLD CurRREKcy, By 
Clarmont Daniell. 


THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 


NCIPATION, 
Woman of 


By 


By Sir Rk, 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
OCTOBER 1892. 
READJUSTMENT OF THE UNION: THE NaTION 
Pian. By J. E. Redmond, M.P, ane 
A Frencu Cotony. By the Countess of Jersey. 
— Fa ay 9 a — Land in 1492? 
itha Map. By his Excellency Sir Henry A. B 
. K.0.M.G. icine 
HE SALONS OF THE “‘ ANCIEN RéqimeE.’”’ By Mrs. 
D'Arcy Collyer. — 
‘ne FoR OrcuHIps. By Frederick 
‘oyle. 
THE Lessons OF ADecapE, By T. W. Russell, M.P, 
Stories OF OLD Eton Days. By C. Kegan Paul, 
ba ee EVEREST BE ASCENDED? By Clinton T, 
ent. 
TuE TrapEs Union ConGress anp Rocks AHEAD, 
By T. R. Threlfall. 
THE New Footsatt Mania. By Charles Kdwardés, 
CHOLERA AND OUR PROTECTION aGaINnsT IT. By 
Dr. Ernest Hart, Chairman of the National Health 
Society. 
HOUSEKEEPING ScHOoOLs, By Mrs, Priestley. 
Some MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE STAGE. By 
Henry Irving. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENT3 FoR OCTOBER, 

THE POLICY OF THE Pops. 

Tue Recent “ Heat-Wave.” 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

McKINLEYISM AND THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
By Robert Donald. 

IrisH LITERATURE: ITS ORIGIN, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
INFLUENCE. By George Sigersoo, M D. 

Lessons OF AMERICAN HistTory: a Repiy, By 
Professor T. Raleigh. 

ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

THE COERCION OF TRADE UNIONS. By Clementina 
Black. 

Or Nuts AND NuT-cRACKERS. By Phil Robinson. 

Equatity. By David G, Ritchie. 

THe RIskE OF THE COAL TraDE. By Robert L. 
Galloway. 

THE MessaGE OF IsraEL. By Julia Wedgwood. 

THE ENGLISH CHARACTER OF CANADIAN INSTITU- 
Tions. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. 
(Clerk of the Canadian House of Common-), 


IsBisTER and Oo., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 


By Sir R. S. Ball, 





OCTOBER, 1892. 


NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


VINDICATION OF HOME-RULE. By Mr. Gladstone. 
Lonpvon Society: Repty. By Lady Jeune. 
ENGLAND’s ForErIG@N Poticy. By H. Labouchere, M.P. 


2s.6d. THE ARENA. | 2s. 6c. 


Has Istam a Future? By Rev. T. P. Hughes, D.D. 
Bacon v. SHAKESPEARE. By Edwin Reed. 

THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. By P. Cameron, B.C.L. 
Dress REFORM. By Lady Harberton. 


2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 








BrentTAno’s, 5 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, pric: 33.; free by post, 3+. 44d. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE 


CALENDAR, FOR THE SESSION 1832-93. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
J. E, CORNISH, Manchester, 
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THE SECOND odiaie-ae DR. BOYD’S 
REMINISCENCES. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 
1885-1890. 


By the Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., 


}i-st Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
i 


2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 12s.; Vol. II., 15s. 
#.# In the Second Volume Dr. Boyd carries on his Reminis- 

onves from 1879 to 1690. Among the many notable persons 
mentioned are the following :— 
Bishop Temple | Lord § -lborne 

Lord Rosebery 

Lord Keay 

Sir Theodore Martin 


chbishop Benson 
Are nbishop Magee 
Archb shop Maclagan 
Bishop Moberly 


2 shop Whipple 
Dr. Vaughan 
1 ean Stanley 








r Dean Plumptre Matthew Arnold 
Bishop ace Dean Wellesley Oliver Wendell Holmes 
od Ryle Principal Shairp Mr. Justice Denman 
tube Harold Browne Principal Tulloch Mr. A. J. Balfour 


No portion of these Volumes has appeared in periodicals 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 





Svo, 650 pp., with 6 Etching, 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Woodents 
eat detalii in the Text, price 30s, ; 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of LAKELAND, 


including Cumberland. Westmoreland, with Lancashire North of the Sands. 
By the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson, M.A., ember of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Union, &c, With a Preface by R. 8, Ferauson, F.S,A., Chancellor 
of Carlisle, Author of ‘* A History of Cumberland,” &c, 








1 vol. small 4to, Illustrated, price 30s. 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of ARGYLL and 


the INNER HEBRIDES. By J. A. Harvie Brown and T. E. Buckvey. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of the “ Vertebrate Fauna of Scotland” Series. 


1 vol, small 4to, with 16 Full-Page E chings, and 8 Photogravure Vignettes, 
price 30:, 


TheSCOTTISH DEERHOUND. With Notes 


on its Origin aud Characteristics. By E, Weston BELL, F.Z S., F.S.A.Scot., 
with Chapters on the Various Th: ories respecting the original Scottish 
Deerhound, the Modern Deerhound, Deerhounds in connection with the 
Present-Diy Deerstalking, Descripti:n of celebrated Deerhounds, Pro- 
sed Deerhound Ciub, and contaming Por raits of 22 celebrated Deer- 
ounds, 


1 vol. demy 8vo, price 15s, 


The LOST ATLANTIS, and other Ethno- 


graphic Studies, BythelateSir Danret Witson, LL.D., F.R.S.K., President 
of the University of Toronto. 

Contents —The Lost Atlantis—The Vinland of the Northmen—Trade and Com- 
merce in the Stone Age—Pre-Aryan American Man—The Aisthetic Faculty in 
Aboriginal Races—The Huron-Iroquois : a Typical Race—Hybridity and Here- 
dity—Relative Racial Brain-Weight and Siz. 


NEW and COMPLETE EDITION. 


The POETICAL WORKS of OLIVER 


vmod HOLMES. Formiug Four Volumes of the ‘* Series of American 
uthors,”’ 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 








THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS ....... ase £8,159,829 
Hrap Orrices: PALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ENDOWMENTS— 
All — ANNUITIES. 
rT Participating Life Policies effected in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIU M3, 
wi | share in the profits of their clas; for TWO FULL YEARS, for the term 


ending 1893, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
lease apply for Prospectus. 
Lonpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


PRUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... owe 


1848, 


«ee £15,000,000 


MESSRS. WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 
GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than 100 
Portraits. By the Author of “Flemish Interiors.’’ 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
1,050 pp., 42. 

“The con is far too readable to be found mouch fault with. It is better con- 
ceived and better written than nine-tenths of its class, Our author appears 
to have had more or less acquaintance with nearly all the literary celebrities of 
the past half-century ; and about some of them—especially Rogers, Crabb Robin. 
son, Harrison Ainsworth, and Bulwer Lytton—he gives interesting reminis- 
cences,’—Athenzun. 

“In these two large and beantifully printed volumes we have a great amount 
of the century’s best gos-ip...... The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclo- 
1elia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, 
soldiers, men of fashion.’ —Daily News, 

“Covering so wide a range, they (the volumes) should be of greit va'ue to the 
student of manners in the earlier half of the present century, the more as the 
old order is so rapidly changing.’”’— Standard 

“‘The cop‘ous illustrations, consistizg principally of portraits of the celebrities 
mentioned, are full of interest.””— Times, 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. With a List 
of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproductions thereof. 
By Frances A. GERARD. 1 vol., 15s, [Now ready. 
. A NEW BOOK of POEMS. 
FATE in ARCADIA, and other Poems. By Edwin J. 
Exuis. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. 

*,* A Large-Paper Ed.ticn of 100 copies only, at £1 1s, each, with 10 additional 
Illustrations, has been printed on hand-made paper. 

“He who buys it will have obtained a wise comrade and an ever fascinating 
friend.””— Bookman 

“His poetry is distinctly a criticism upon life, often tantalising by the 
fantastic subtle*y of its thought, but just as often fascinating by the beauty of 
its poetic form.”’—Ac iemy. 

COMEDY and COMEDIANS in POLITICS. By the 
Countess Huao. 23. 6}, 

“The niece of Victor Hugo poses as the champion of Italy and tha enemy of 
Signor Crispi. The book she has written is really a smart résumé of contem- 
poraneous Italian history.”-—Publishers’ Circular. 

IN LADIES’ COMPANY. Six Interesting Women. By 
Mrs, Fenwick MILLER. Fcap., 5s. ‘ 
“* Mrs, Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.””—Duily Chronicle, 


NEW NOVELS. 
RIDGE and FURROW. By Sir Randall Roberts. 2 vols. 
[On Monday the 10th. 
By the AUTHOR of “HOLY WEDLOCK.” 
HONOURS EASY. By C. T.C. James. 3 vols. 
Ry Mrs. MACQUOID. 
MIS3 EYON of EYON COURT. 1 vol 6s. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. 
The INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. 1 vol price 6s. 


By WILLIAM WE3TALL. 
BEN CLOUGH. 1 vol 6s. 


| WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

lougued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &«. New choice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 

















READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INpDex to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





———>——_ 
OursipE Pace, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
£ s. d. # 3. a, 
IPI <bcccascecseccéssaciossanescasen - 1010 O| Narrow Column .............0006 - $10 
Half-Page ..... - 5 5 O] Half-Column « 2B CO 
Quarter-Page + 212 6] Quarter-Column ........ iaaanne ow O17 6 
ComPaNIEs, 
CR TOR xc cccccecescesecsase 214 14 0 | Inside Page .......ccccccceserceeeee £12 12 © 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 


3 Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... ae a OM 38... 07 2 


Including postage to any ‘Of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &..., <a oa aa PD pean 015 3......0 7 8 


on eee 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Rudyard Kipling —BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and 
a) 


ther Verses. By Rupyarp KiptinG. Extra post 8vo, pp. 208. Laid 
paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 63, 
A special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with extra gilt orna- 
ment, 7s. 6d. 
The First Edition was sold on publication, and two further large Editions have 
been exhausted. The Fourth Edition is now ready. 


Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By 
W. G. Cottinawoon, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 32:. (December. 
Also 300 copies on hand-made paper, with the illustrations on India paper, 
£3 3s. net. Also 30 copies on Japanese paper, £5 5s, net. 
All the Japanese copies are sold. and the greater part of the large paper 
a also bespoken. Orders will be booked in the order in which they are 
received, 


Baring Gould—The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: the 


Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustra- 
tions from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. By S, Barina Govuxp, Author of 
“* Mehalah,”’ &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 30s, 
This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of 
the Caesars, a subject which, for picturesque detail and sombre interest, is not 
rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 


Baring Gould—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. 
With Illustrations. By 8. Barine GouLp. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the 


A 
Hat, Old Ballads, &c., 
Perrens. — The HISTORY of FLORENCE from the 
TIME of the MEDICIS to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F, 
T, Perrens. Translated by Hannan Lyncu. In three volumes, Vol. I. 
8vo. 12s, 64. 
This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in exis- 
tence. This volume covers a period of profound interest—political and literary 
—and is written with great vivacity. 


“Q.”"—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. 
of ‘* Dead Man’s Rock,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Also a limited edition on large Dutch paper, 


Wells.—OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Weis, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An account of life at Oxford—intellectual, social, and religious—a careful esti- 
mate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement of 
the present position of the University, and chapters on Women’s Education, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 


Driver.—_SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the 
OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before 

o University by the author of “ An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 

‘estament.”’ 


Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaurmann, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. A life of Kingsley chiefly as Christian Socialist. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrer Lock, 
M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 53. 


Hutton—CARDINAL MANNING: a Biography. By A. 
i ila M.A. With Portrait, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 


Sells—The MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. P. 
Sewxs, M.A. L)lustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


Kimmins.—The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By 
C. W. Kimmins. Orown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
The above are new volumes of the *‘ University Extension Series.’” 


By “Q.,” Author 


Cox.—LAND NATIONALISATION. By Haroutp Cox, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 23, 6d. 
Hadfield and Gibbins—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By R. A. HapFIFLD and H, ve B, Gipsins, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The above are new volumes of ‘‘ Social Questions of To-Day” Series. 


FICTION. 
Norris—HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“* Mdlle, de Mersac,” ‘‘ Marcia,”’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


Pryce—TIME and the WOMAN. By Ricuarp Pryce. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


Parker.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By GiLBERT PARKER. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 63, 


Bliss—A MODERN ROMANCE. By Laurence BLiIss. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 


Baring Gould.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. By S. Barina 


Goutp. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


Clark Russell—_MY DANISH SWEETHEART. ~ J W. 
CiaRK RvssELL. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mabel Robinson.—HOVENDEN, V.C. 


Ropinson. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS, 
Baring Gould.—OLD COUNTRY LIFE. ByS. Barine 


GovuLp. Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Clark.—The COLLEGES of OXFORD: their History and 
their Traditions. Edited by A. Clark, M.A. 8yo, 12s, 6d. 


By F. Mase 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





ei 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S List, 


NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS ; 


and Professional Notes. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


or, Persona] 


By Cuirrorp Harrison, In 


NOW READY. 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE 
TEMPLE, with some of its Table-Talk, preceded } 
Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By W. G. THorps, F.§ rv 
a Barrister of the Society. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. ok: 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES," 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND. 


DAUGHTERS. 
By ROSA N. CAREY, 


Author of “ Not Like other Girls.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 


THE SILENT SEA. 
By Mrs. ALICK MACLEOD. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MRS, KEITH’S CRIME.” 


AUNT ANNE. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, 


A GIRL WITH a TEMPER. By H.B. 


Fintay KnicuHt. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 
THE NEW EDITION. 


Thirty-four Novels have now been issued, each in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








“The PEYTON ROMANCE.” A New 
Novel in 3 vols., by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, Author of 
“ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” is ready this day, and may 
be had at all Libraries. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, OHARING CROSS ROAD. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


——ew 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
y Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on — to the SEORET 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messts. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 


vxLEY’s CONTROVERSIES. By Frederic Harrison. 
pete NaviGaTION. By Hiram S, Maxim, ? 
Tur TrabES UNION Coneress. By H. W. Massingham. 
HapuaEL. By Walter Pater. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF FEZ, With Map. By Stephen Bonsal. 
Vicron Huco: NoTFs OF TraviL. By A. C. Swinburne, 
Russi AND CHINA. By R. 8. Gundry. 
Oux WEEKLY REVIEWS. By W. Earl Hodgson. : 
‘}HE s}TILEMFNT OF WALES, By Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S, 
HR ( HARACTERISTIC OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
THE BAKREN_GROUND OF NORTHERN CamaDa. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
SiLveR AND INDIAN Finance. By Samuel Montagu, M.P. 


i ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and Recollections 


during the Reign of Lonis Philippe and the Empire, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


[Siath Thousand, 
SAMUEL LAING, F } 

HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History and Science. 
By SamceL Latina, Author of ‘* Modern Science and Modern Thought.” 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo. [Fifth Thousand, 

ROBERT C, LESLIR. 

The SEA-BOAT : How to Build, Rig, and Sail her. By 
Rosert U. Lesiie, Author of ** A Sea Painter’s Log,’’ “Old Sea Wings, Ways, 
and Words,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by the Author, wae pe 

: e 
—/ AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. ee 

SHOOTING and SALMON FISHING: Hints and Recol- 
lections. By Ava@ustus GrimBLE, Author of “ Deer-Stalking.’”? With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 163, | Second Edition in the press. 

CHARLES DIXON, 

The MIGRATION of BIRDS: an Attempt to Reduce 

Avian Season-Flight to Law. By CHaries Dixon. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SURGEON-GENERAL C. T. PASKE and F, G. AFLALO. 

The SEA and the ROD. By Surgeon-General C. T. 

Paske and F.G. AFLALO, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 

PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and DEMOCRACY. By Anatole 
Lreroy-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of France. ‘Translated by 
Professor B. L. O’DonNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A NEW NOVEL BY HANNAH LYNCH. 
ROSNI HARVEY. By Hannah Lynch. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PUSHKIN’S TALES. anne 
The QUEEN of SPADES, and other Stories. With a Bio- 


graphy. ‘lranslated from the Russian by Mrs. SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. [This day. 





ERNEST RENAN’S WORKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. 


Translated from the French, and Revised by Madame Renan. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 61, 


The FUTURE of SCIENCE: Ideas of 


1848, Demy 8vo, 18s, 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of 
ISRAEL. 
F(RSt DIVISION, Till the Time of King David. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
SECOND DIVISION, From the Reign of David up to the Capture of 
Samaria. Demy 8vo, 143, 
THIRD DIVISION. From the Time of Hezekiah till the Return from 
Babylon. Demy 8vo, lis. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


HALF-CROWN EDITION. 

This Edition will contain the whole of Dickens’s Works, with all the Original 

illustrations, and be complete in 19 or 20 crown 8vo volumes, 

Printed f10 n the Edition that was carefully corrected by the Author in 1867-63, 

The Volumes now ready are— 

The PICKWICK PAPERS,| The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
With 43 Illustrations by Seymour With 75 Llustrations by George 
and Phiz, Cattermole and H. K. Browne, 

BARNABY RUDGE: aTale of |! DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 
the Riots of Righty. With 76 40 Illustrations by Phiz, 
lustrations by George Cattermole ; NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
and H. K, Browne. 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illus-] MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT.With 
trations by George Cruikshank, 40 Illustrations by Phiz, 

To be followed in October by— 
DOMBEY and SON. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
SKETCHES by ‘‘BOZ.’? With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Ilustrations by Landseer, Doyle, 
Maclise, Lee -h, &c. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The ASHBURTON EDITION. An entirely New 


Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits and Iliustrations. 
In 17 vols. demy 8vo, 8s. each, 


LIBRARY EDITION. Handsomely printed, in 34 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £15 33. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37s, ; separate vols,, ls, each, 














37 vols. small crown 8vo, 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Tle 6s. Edition is still to be had, 
ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. VITTORIA. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. RHODA FLEMING. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
The ORDEAL of RICHARD| THE EGOIST. 
SANDRA BELLONI. |FEVEREL.|The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; 
HARRY RICHMOND. and FARINA. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 












MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


RACING LIFE OF 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, 


M.P., 
AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. 
By JOHN KENT, Private Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. 
Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 


With 23 Plates and Fac-simile Letter, demy 8vo, 25s. 


“The book is not only a picturesque biography of an extra- 
ordinary man, but it abounds in bright sketches of Lord George’s 
friends and contemporaries, in racy racing reminiscences, and in 
good stories...... For what gives these reminiscences a rare 
charm and piquancy is Lord George’s originality and pronounced 
individuality.” —Times. 

“Mr. John Kent has made a valuable contribution to the 
history of the British Turf...... The details given of great Turf 
events that are becoming but dim memories to the oldest among 
us, help to lift the ‘ Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck’ far 
above the ordinary level of such books.” —Daily News. 

“ Besides being an authentic record of Lord George Bentinck’s 
racing career, the book is a most interesting contribution to the 
social history of England during the present century; while it 
is full of curious stories of a bygone generation of sportsmen 
and men of fashion.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


““A very large circle of readers will owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Kent for the wealth of memories which he has recalled 
in these pages, and another debt to Mr. Lawley for the manner 
in which he has aided in the production of one of the most in- 
teresting books of its kind.”—Morning Post. 

“Tn the limits at our command we can give but a faint sketch of 
its fascinating contents...... Chapters xii. and xiii., ‘The Sale of 
Lord George’s Stud’ and ‘The Derby of 1848,’ will attract the 
close attention of those to whom thrilling episodes are dear. 
They are as interesting as the most sensational novel...... We 
have not space to follow Surplice’s Derby in detail, or the many 
interesting incidents of Sir William H. Gregory’s racing career, 
which brought him into such close communion with the hero of 
this delightful biography...... Suffice it finally to say that the 
volume is admirably edited, and from the first page to the last 
has hardly a dull sentence in it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tn all respects an important and a splendid contribution to 
the literature of the Turf...... Mr. Kent’s narrative is supple- 
mented by extremely interesting chapters by the editor, on the 
fifth Duke of Richmond and the late Right Hon. Sir William H. 
Gregory. These chapters are very fine, and we have more than 
one excellent story of the Turf in those days. Altogether, it is 
a work of conspicuous interest.”—Scotsman. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


MONA MACLEAN, 


MEDICAL STUDENT: a Novel. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


3 vols, crown 8yvo, 253, 6d. 


This day is published, 


ZEOLUS: a Romance in Lyrics. By Jeanie 
Morison, Author of ‘‘ The Purpose of the Ages,” “ Ane Book of Ballades,'’ 
“ There is Here,” &, Crown 8vo, 3s. 
This day is published, SECOND EDITION, with a new Preface. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. As 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By James 
Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION. 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON TOWN: 


Among Wild Birds and their Hauats, By “‘ A Son or THE MarsueEs,”’ Ed ited 
by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. By 


**A Son or THE Marsues.” Edited by J. A.Owen. Crown 8vo, 53. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 


MERIDIANA: Noontide Essays. By Sir 


HERBERT MaxweELL, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., &c., Author of ‘* Passages in‘ the 
Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” &. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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NEW.{|NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


In the press, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 


In the press, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FROM ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. By Henry Szron Merriman, Author of “The 


Slave of the Lamp,” * Young Mistley,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


In the press, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


An AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other Essays. By Lestiz Stepney, 
NEW VOLUME OF “ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, price 15s. net in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume XXXII, (LAMBE—LEIGH) of 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sipney Lex. 


*,* Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further volume will be issued quarterly until the comp'etion of the work. 
NOTE.—A New anv Foi. Prospectus or“ Tue Dictionary OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, MAY BE HAD UPON APPLICATION, 


NEW, REVISED, RE-ARRANGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF LESLIE STEPHEN’S “ HOURS INA LIBRARY,” 
WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


In the press, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leste Srepoen. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 
Vo.tumeE I.—De Foe’s Novels—Richardson—Pope as a Moralist—Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac—De Quincey—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan 
Edwards—Horace Walpole. 
Votume II.—Dr. Johnson’s Writings—Crabbe—William Hazlitt—Disraeli’s Novels ~Massinger—Fieldiag—Cowper and Rousseau—First Edinburgh Reviewers— 
Wordsworth’s Ethics—Lardor’s Conversations—Macaulay. 
Votume III.—Charlotte Bronté—Charles Kingsley—Godwin and Shelley—Gray and his School—Sterne—Country Books—George Eliot,—Autobiography—Carlyle’s 
Ethics—State Trials—J, T. Coleridze. 


VOLUME I. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBE& 26th, AND THE OTHER VOLUMES AT INTERVALS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S ‘“‘GRANIA.” 


n October 26th, crown 8vo, 6s, 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emiry Lawrzss, Author of ‘ Hurrish,” 


** With Essex in Ireland,’’ &c. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MISS ROBINSON’S ‘‘A WOMAN OF THE WORLD.” 


In November, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday Story. By F. Maser Rosinson, Author of 


** Disenchantment,’”’ ‘* The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 























NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘‘ THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 


In the press, crown 8vo, 63. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP, By Henry Seron Marriman, Author of “Young Mistley,” &e. 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SCOTT’S “FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


In the press, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTIANITY: an Essay on the Religious History of 


Antiquity, By CHARLE3 NEWTON SCOTT. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BREWER'S “HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK.” 


Crown 8vo, over 1,000 pp., 7s. 6d. (formerly 10s. 6d.) 


The HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. With an APPENDIX of BATTLES, By the Rev. E. Cosaam 


BREWER, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ A Guide to Scien ce,”’ ‘‘ The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” ‘‘ The Reader’s Handbook,” “ Dictionary of Miracles,” &. 











Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 112. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, containing “‘ Mrs. Curvencen or CurvENGEN.” 


By S. Baring-Gould, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” ‘‘ Court Royal,” &c. Chaps. 16-19.—‘‘ Toe PEERAGE IN CHINA.”—“ CRANBORNE CHASE.”—“ A Parr OF LOVERS,” 
—‘‘ Mount Erya.”—‘TuEe Countess Rapna.” By W. EK. Norris, Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,’ ‘‘ Heaps of Money,” &c. Chaps, 13-16. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By R. E, Forrest, Author of “The 


Touchstone of Peril,” &e, 





RECENTLY ISSUED. 
THYRZA. By Grorce Gissine, Author of “Demos,” &c.| The RAJAW’S HEIR. By a New Avutuor. Fcap. 8vo, 


Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, each; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. boards, pictorial cover, 23, ; and limp red cloth, 23. 6d. 
A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tetiet, Author of }|NEW GRUB STREET. By Gxrorce Gissina, Author of 
an 9 age &c. Fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red Pl al &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23.; and limp red cloth, 
+ 68, . iS. ° 





NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE GIANT’S ROBE.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice Versa,” “A Fallen Idol,” ‘“ The 


Pariah,” ‘ The Talking Horse,” &. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MILNES MARSHALL. 


In the press, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 


VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. By A. Mines Marsnatt, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S,, Pro- 


fessor in the Victoria University ; Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College; late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, &c. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF DR. CHEADLE’S “ARTIFICIAL FEEDING OF INFANTS.” 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON the PRINCIPLES and EXACT CONDITIONS to be OBSERVED in the ARTIFICIAL 


FEEDING of INFANTS: the Properties of Artificial Foods, and the Diseases which arise from Faults of Diet in Early Life By W. B, CHEADLE, M.4. 
M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine in St. Mary’s Medical School, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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